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Uruguay’s Newspapers 
Robert Wagner 

recent visit Montevideo, Edward Barrett, 
dean the Columbia University graduate school journ- 
alism, commented, “They probably have more freedom 
the press here than any other Latin American country.” 

would difficult imagine newspapers with more 
freedom. Certainly they are not the least bit timid about 
expressing their views government activities. 
peculiarity these newspapers that each spokesman for 
particular political faction. 

Since only one political faction can called the govern- 
ment administration party, only one newspaper, Accion, 
consistently praises the government. The others are critical 
degree commensurate with their political positions. 
This not say the newspapers not make effort— 
often successful one—to objective and fair their 
criticism. 

Dia perhaps the most renowned the Uruguayan 
newspapers. With its advertising the front page, has 
the venerable aspect London Times, possible result 
the considerable English influence the country over the 
years. But there nothing stodgy about its editorial policy. 
This the newspaper which the late Jose Batlle Ordo- 
nez, Uruguay’s great liberal president, was once editor. 

Dia sort brother, politically, Accion. Both 
represent the more militantly liberal branch the domi- 
nant Colorado party. They share the same general philoso- 
phy, but sometimes differ certain policies. They repre- 
sent different factions. But both feel they are carrying 
the work the great liberal president, Batlle Ordonez, 
familiarly known them “The Great Batlle.” 


Dia often more pro-American tone than 
which sometimes seems puzzled and distrustful 
with regard the United States. Some leaders the 
Accion appear feel the big powers, such America 
and Britain, control the world economy, the detriment 
such small powers Uruguay. 

the opposite pole from either these Debate, 
organ the “Herrerista” faction the Blanco party. This 
faction, named for its leader, Dr. Herrera, member the 
national council, militantly conservative. Its enemies say 
reactionary. 

Debate exceptionally vehement its attacks upon 
the government. Its news stories are often chauvinistic, not 
say slanted tone. Leaders this faction, the most 
important the Blanco party, have often been accused 
fascist tendencies. Debate advocates policy neutral- 
ism with regard the United States and Russia. pas- 
sionately nationalistic. 

Somewhere the middle are Diario and Manana, 
both the conservative branch the Colorado party. 
said these represent the attitudes the larger land- 
owners and businessmen the Colorado party, who are re- 
luctant see too many radical changes. Diario has the 
largest circulation any Uruguayan newspaper (between 
150,000 and 200,000). picture-type newspaper, with 
more penchant for sensationalism than most Uruguayan 
newspapers. which usually tend play-down this type 
news. 

Representing the minority “independent” faction the 
Blanco party are Pais and Plata. These newspapers 
are often pro-American tone, and are more objective 
and moderate their criticism the government than 
Debate. must understood even the conservatives 
Uruguay have absorbed much the liberal and socialistic 
philosophy that has dominated Uruguay for long. 
Blanco “Independencia” might seem radical many 
American, even though member the country’s 
conservative party. 

Representing still another shade political opinion 
Tribuna Popular. Other Montevideo dailies include 
Bien Publica, organ the Catholic party, and Popu- 
lar, organ the Communist party, neither which 
significant terms voting strength. Popular focuses 
upon economic difficulties and anti-American propaganda. 
Two three Buenos Aires newspapers are also widely 
circulated Montevideo. 

Popular among intellectual and political circles Marcha, 
weekly newspaper intellectual nature. Its editor, 
Dr. Carlos Quijano, considered many the foremost eco- 
nomist Uruguay. Marcha known its enemies 
“psuedo-intellectual” publication. often has acrid com- 
ments make about the United States. 

(Continued page 
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Word Negro Not Appear Unless 
One Publisher’s Attitude Race 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger 


win through full, first-class citizenship for the 
Negro, variety instruments must utilized— polit- 
ical, legal, legislative, religious, educational and informa- 
tional, the last which would include the press its 
various branches. course, these instruments are vital- 
important, but since your award today singles out the 
New York Times member the press, and since the 
press the only category which consider myself qualified 
discuss public platform, going confine my- 
self few remarks the role and responsibility the 
press the construction better future for the Amer- 
ican Negro. 

The decision the Supreme Court was momentous 
legal and psychological turning point. The decision, how- 
ever, was not fiat which changed conditions overnight. 
Rather pointed the direction which our democracy 
should endeavor with “all deliberate speed.” The 
Court was fully aware the massive obstacles ahead, the 
greatest which, perhaps, result from years sub-stand- 
ard educational facilities are the result ignorance and 
lack understanding the problem. These will somehow 
have overcome before the established social pattern 
gives way happier conditions. 


Frankly, the many white Americans outside the segre- 
gated areas have been inclined turn away from the prob- 
lem not affecting them personally. Engrossed their 
own affairs and worries, they haven’t realized the magni- 
tude the injustice that exists, nor, apparently, have they 
comprehended that how they treat the Negro has close 
and vital relationship the future democracy itself. 
Therefore, must first all establish new climate 
public thinking and substitute knowledge and understand- 
ing for apathy and prejudice. This vast undertaking 
when you deal with millions people but there better 
way. 

take hat off Mr. Wells Jr., Editor and 
Publisher the Clinton (Tennessee) Courier, who the 
height the trouble that community wrote follows: 

“We have never heard anyone Clinton say wanted 
the integration students the schools, but have heard 


This part talk the publisher the New York 
Times receiving the Award from the Inter- 
denominational Ministers Meeting Greater New York 
and vicinity, October 22, 1956. 


great many the people say: “We believe the law. 
will obey the ruling the court. have other lawful 
choice.’ 

“It was that basis that the school made plans open 
and proof the fact that majority the people feel that 
way evidenced the fact there were 803 students present 
for classes—in spite the picket lines, spite the rain 
and spite all the trouble that had been brought the 
community man who has absolutely interest the 
community, faith our government and belief 
the orderly processes law—by his own admission. 


“This country ours,” wrote Mr. Wells, “was founded 
upon the Constitution—and John Kasper (later jailed for 
violating court order) would have you throw away the 
Constitution. calls others Communists, but using 
the very same tactics they use, and the end result his 
efforts—should they successful—would mob rule, and 
that just what the Communists would like, too. 

“While Kasper has perfect right come Clinton, 
our opinion that long here will cause 
trouble and grief. 

“This democracy—if 803 students and their parents 
are willing accept the ruling the court and attend 
school, then the majority certainly has ruled and that 
should the final decision.” 

own religious belief convinces the existence 
Divinity because Carlyle said, “There spirit not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness.” find this manifested 
the fact that each normal parent among wishes 
leave things for our children better found them for 
ourselves. realize the sense frustration that you must 
feel your young ones move out meet these problems 
with which you have had deal throughout your lives. 
For those who have lead the way this issue deseg- 
regation, tragic indeed. know few sights more 
poignant than that young Negro children being the first 
enter previously segregated schools and being met with 
invective not worse their white contemporaries. And 
know nothing more harmful for those white children 
than the teachings they must have received their homes 
order bring about these reactions. 

Raw force leads into tragic paths. Only enlightened 
public opinion can achieve the end seek with the least 
amount bitterness and conflict. And that confident 
coming all our share. 
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How will people become informed? Through schools and 
churches, course, but principally through the press which 
literally reaches everyone every day. Much more than 
has far, the press should report, interpret, and discuss 
the facts and attitudes involved the crucial issue race 
relations. Years ago laid down the policy now follow 
the New York Times. The word “Negro” not ap- 
pear any crime story unless the criminal missing, 
which case becomes part his description, unless 
racial issue makes part the news. The word 
used Negro does anything particularly meritorious. 
look forward the day when even that helping hand may 
not necessary. 

need radio discussions, television forums, magazine 
articles and wide newspaper coverage constantly and con- 
tinuously. The voices those who are thoughfully evolving 
progressive programs should heard; sound ideas should 
gain strength and support through the medium open 
discussion; and Negro leaders should given audiences 
other than Negroes. need know widely about com- 
munities that have established successful patterns inte- 
gration that other communities can take encouragement 
from their success. Out such flow information will 
come the fulfillment the crusade for equality. 

the New York Times have tried give the story 
desegregation the attention its importance warrants. 
While the Supreme Court was still pondering its historic 
decision, our news department correctly anticipated the 
verdict and made ready for it. There were weeks research 
and preparation large staff reporters and when the 
decision was handed down, actually had standing 
type four pages background and interpretive material 
ready for publication. Thus, were able give our readers 
not only the verdict the Supreme Court but all the other 
information they needed for proper understanding—pre- 
vious court decisions, local laws, current practices segre- 
gation, qualified opinions educators, lawyers and govern- 
mental officials the affected states. report this scope 
could not have been done the spur the moment. was 
possible only because our news editors appraised the impact 
the decision having top news significance and mar- 
shalled their forces deal with that context. 

Our interest the dramatic legal and social adjustments 
facing the South did not halt with the Court decision. 
was quite apparent that the problem had national dimen- 
sions and would have resolved terms the actions, 
attitudes and behavior the entire country. felt not 
only that there was interest the subject which would 
justify reporting developments with scope and depth, 
but also that was the responsibility the press pre- 
sent the facts day day and week week comprehensive- 
ly, fairly, and impartially. 

This policy was pursued the best our ability, but 
the end 1955, about year and half after the Supreme 


Court’s decision, something more seemed needed 
were live the obligation had set for ourselves 
toward our readers. Because progress toward integration 
had been uneven geographically and the air had been con- 
stantly filled with wild confusion conflicting opinions 
and imprecations, decided make major effort 
provide complete and balanced picture what had been 
happening the segregated areas and what the present 
situation was, state state. Accordingly, team ten New 
York Times reporters were assigned intensive five- 
week survey covering seventeen states and the District 
Columbia. They travelled thousands miles and talked 
hundreds persons get the integration story which was 
published special Report from the South March 13. 


were ever doubt about the correctness our 
evaluation the importance the integration issue the 
public mind, the reception the eight-page survey would 
have dispelled it. Our circulation department, which has 
canny professional sense about such things, ordered 100,000 
papers above the normal order, tremendous increase 
which confess was viewed with some misgivings some 
our executive staff. However, distributed the extra 
hundred thousand papers and had one the rarest exper- 
iences newspaper publishing—a “clean sellout.” There 
was literally not single unsold copy left and when 
were able make accounting, found that the net 
paid sale for the day was well over 700,000 copies, the larg- 
est any weekday the Times’ history. 


Newspapers all over the country commented editorially 
the survey and reprinted its findings their entirety 
part. There estimating how many additional read- 
ers were reached this means. Further, when ran out 
complete March papers, made reprints the eight- 
page report—35,000 our presses New York meet do- 
mestic demand, and several thousand more Amsterdam, 
where our International Edition produced, for the use 
the United States Information Service Europe. inter- 
esting and encouraging sidelight the fact that significant 
portion the individual orders for the reprints came 
from school classes Southern States. 

have not gone into detail with any boastful intent, al- 
though must confess that the Times take pride 
the Report from the South and all that preceded it. Neither 
mean imply that our particular treatment the 
issue necessarily sets pattern followed other 
media communication. Rather, the two points should 
like emphasize are: First, that there demonstrable 
public thirst for information about the desegregation 
schools and attendant problems; and second, that the 
responsibility the free press meet this challenge con- 
scientiously. Each must handle the assignment its own 
way, but together they can create informed citizenry, 
North and South. 
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Seeking Newspaper Formula For Fifty Million Suburbanites 


Houstoun Waring 


Roughly fifty million Americans live the suburbs. 

avoid all sorts troubles, they need information about 
their own public officials, public health projects, schools, 
churches, taxes, recreational opportunities, utility rates, 
crime, planning, zoning, and roads. 

The metropolitan dailies may attempt give this infor- 
mation, but they cannot supply per cent it. The rest 
must come from community newspapers. 

Fast transportation has oriented these fifty million people 
toward the metropolitan cities. They the city day 
for their jobs and night for visits the hospitals, ball 
park, concerts, and adult education classes. Thus, great 
many suburbanites regard themselves citizens the 
central city and not the town where they have their 
vote and rear their children. 

Unless some binding and informing force operates 
suburb, develops sense community. The result 
often housing blight, invasion gangsters driven from the 
city, juvenile problems and loss democratic living. 

This binding and informing force should the com- 
munity weekly semi-weekly newspaper. 

great transformation taking place the suburban 
weekly. Giant stores suburban shopping centers are 
demanding 100 per cent coverage. And the same time 
are creating millions suburbanites with interest cit- 
izenship neighborliness. They have come the suburbs 
quiet, relax, shed the problems connected with 
people living big cities. 

Not only are these suburbanites uninterested their 
political subdivisions and town’s economy, they are likely 
move before they can discover they have stake the 
community. Not until filling station put next door 
their avenue widened four lanes they come alive. 

With quarter its suburban dwellers changing their 
addresses each year, the community newspaper has time 
attracting their attention. 

This situation bringing new kind journalism 
the suburbs. New ways presenting news are being de- 
veloped, and new ways distributing the papers are being 
examined. 

Formerly, small towns the fringes big cities were 
neighborly places with strong community consciousness. 
those days, the newspaper formula was “Names Make 
News.” Today, this not enough. Readers don’t care much 
Mrs. Williams takes trip Portland see her mother. 
They care their children must attend schools with 
split sessions airport planned half-mile away. 
other words, people want understand their environment 


that they may live well-ordered lives. The suburban edi- 
tor fails insofar omits news that helps people know 
what going around them. 

Now circulation. For many years were taught 
that could expect advertising only after achieved 
paid subscription list with certification. Suburban 
editors are beginning learn that big advertisers like super- 
markets and department stores are little interested paid 
circulation. The advertisers keep telling the editors they 
want mass coverage—even into the next town towns. 

Faced with people the move and showing little com- 
munity consciousness, some editors are trying new distribu- 
tion techniques. 

Some examples: 

California daily near San Francisco was losing 
money with its paid circulation 6,000. converted 
weekly and now publishing 40,000 copies and making 
money. “Controlled circulation” used. This means that 
every home has the paper delivered newsboy who 
attempts collect cents for the end each 
month. Collections run from per cent, and most 
cases the boy keeps cents and turns cents the 
newspaper. 

Another California weekly publisher, close other 
municipalities, has per cent paid coverage his town. 
covers the other per cent with shopper that con- 
tains the advertising from the regular newspaper and 
tiny bit the news. This free shopper even placed 
the doorsteps people nearby towns. apparent that 
some labor must expended maintain lists for the paid 
and unpaid circulation. third paper published this 
same editor for nearby town. Controlled circulation 
used, and per cent the homes pay their cents when 
the newspaper boys call each month. The editor pays each 
boy three-quarters cent per paper delivered plus cents out 
each cents collected. receipt system helps keep the 
boys honest. 

Illinois suburban editor hires independent dis- 
tributor and pays him cents hundred for handling 
the newsboys and their routes. The editor gets $2.45 hun- 
dred and the boys $1.65 hundred. The customers pay 
cents for the papers which are printed twice weekly. 

New York suburban weekly has the Welcome Wa- 
gon hostess give each newcomer paper. The editor then 
gets the newcomer’s name and sends free three-month 
subscription. After that, the editor sends bill for for 
year’s subscription, and per cent the newcomers pay 


up. 
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More commonly, suburban papers are thrown the 
doorsteps and effort made collect anything. These 
soon become multi-paged Anti-throwaway ordi- 
nances have driven some these free papers into using the 
men runs from cents hundred, but many culverts 
are filled with “newspapers” thus distributed. 

Controlled circulation seems the coming thing 
the suburbs. This mass distribution may appeal the ad- 
vertiser, but will frowned upon the social scientist 
who prefers see informed community. For controlled 


circulation emphasizes the advertising columns rather than 
those devoted news, features, and editorials. times 

Suburban towns need genuine newspapers, and many 
them still get the information they need. But takes 
alert and experienced editor satisfy both the big retail ad- 
vertiser and the community’s requirements America’s 
suburbs today. 


Houstoun Waring editor the Littleton (Colo.) 
Independent. was Nieman Fellow 1945. 


Public Service Obligations the Newspaper 


George Chaplin 


The primary obligation newspaper fight for the 
right the people know—and for the other rights which 
set apart free men from slaves. 

Freedom the press less the right the newspaper 
print than the right the public read. The free- 
dom belongs the people. are the custodians and the 
protectors trust—and responsibility. 

Russell Wiggins the Washington Post, who has 
battled stoutly for freedom information and against 
official secrecy, puts it: 

“It narrow, professional, parochial right that 
seek assert, but the right all the people.” 

The battleground press freedom heavily scarred and 
never long unoccupied. 

Almost century and half ago, John Peter Zenger 
his New York weekly newspaper criticized Governor 
William Cosby and his administration for arbitrary action 
threatening people’s liberties. 

Zenger was charged with bringing the government into 
disrepute—a convenient charge that not unheard even 
these days many parts the hemisphere. 

Zenger was jail for nine months before acquittal. His 
case helped establish two vital points—first, that truth 
defense libel, and, second, that jury, rather than 
judge, must decide when statements are libelous and when 
they are not. 

Thirty years ago, the State Minnesota closed down 
under state law permitting such action 
against “malicious, scandalous and defamatory” publica- 
tions. The United States Supreme Court 
ruling that paper cannot kept from publishing, but 
must accept responsibility for what does publish. That, 
course, why have laws regarding libel and obscenity. 

Twenty-two years ago Louisiana, the administration 
Governor Huey Long imposed tax exclusively news- 
paper advertising, strike back his press critics. 


The Supreme Court threw out the tax “calculated 
device” throttle the newspapers. Justice Sutherland said: 
free press stands one the greatest interpreters be- 
tween the government and the people. allow 
fettered fetter ourselves.” 

Hand glove with press freedom goes press respon- 
sibility. Printer’s ink still more explosive force than the 
divided atom. The press has the obligation stir the mind 
and the conscience man—to persuade him channel his 
instincts and dedicate his energies the cause decency 
and enlightenment. The press has the obligation shine 
its lamp into the dark places, substitute fact for uncer- 
tainty and realistic hope for gloom. 

The press has the obligation penetrate the armor 
smugness and complacency found every community— 
for society, should fail move forward, must inexorably 
fall backward. 

Today, competitive journalism exists only seven per 
cent the cities the United States with daily news- 
papers. This concentration power unhealthy and 
the public interest suffers from it, but exists—and 
imposes the press more keenly than ever the obliga- 
tion true service. 

speak printing the news objectively our news 
columns and confining our opinions about that news 
the editorial page. That sound “objectively” 
not mean simply printing the bald facts the news, 
without adequate explanation those facts. 

Elmer Davis has declared that: 

“The good newspaper, the good news broadcaster must 
walk tightrope between two gulfs—on one side the false 
objectivity that takes everything face value and lets the 
public imposed upon the charlatan with the most 
brazen line—on the other ‘interpretive’ reporting which 
fails draw the line between objective 
between reasonably well-establishel fact and what the 
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reporter editor wishes were fact. say that easy. 
hard.” 

James Reston the New York Times, great reporter, 
has warned the vital difference between reporting “the 
literal truth” and “the essential truth.” The core story 
often below the surface, waiting for clear mind and 
skilled hand haul up. 

The challenge provide perspective without parti- 
sanship, background without bias. This real objectivity— 
for provides the reader with the necessary information 
which base intelligent judgment. for the news- 
paper’s position, that should reserved for the editorial 
page. 

But even this quality reporting and commenting not 
enough. not among those who contend 
job done merely holds looking-glass the world 
and reflects, with explanation, the overt actions the day. 

believe that newspaper has active rather than 
passive. should acquaint the community with situations 
which violate the public weigh against them. 

responsible newspaper seeks expose fraud and sham, 
evil and abuse. has been said should comfort the 
afflicted and occasionally afflict the comfortable. the 
same time looking for the wrong and the bad, must 
also search out the good and the constructive—and seek 
praise more than condemns. 

effective, campaigns must merited. The con- 
trived crusade falls its face—as should. And even 
those situations which cry for ventilation, the newspaper 
must avoid self-righteousness stuffiness—or the feeling 
that beyond criticism itself. One the faults the 
press that have too many self-appointed angels with 
private pipelines infallibility. 

Campaigning old but necessary and continuing busi- 
ness the press. 

One the outstanding examples North American 
history was the exposure Boss Tweed and his ring which 
plundered New York City and State millions dollars. 

When George Jones the New York Times finally ob- 
tained the necessary documents prove the case, Tweed 
offered him bribe five million dollars. Thomas 
Nast Harper’s, whose cartoonist’s pen was devastating 
rapier against Tweed, The Boss offered 
dollars. 

Jones and Nast were not purchasable. Tweed was con- 
victed two hundred and four indictments and sent 
prison. The press had measured its public service 
obligation. 

Campaigns these days not take the drama the 
proportions the Tweed Teapot Dome eras. watch- 
dog function the press, course, prevent smelly 
situations from achieving such magnitude. But abuses al- 
ways exist and with them the need for campaigns. 


For the last seven years the press New Orleans has 
battled end traditional system graft the local 
police department. Some heads have fallen, some cases 
have gone court, some are pending. The cleanup process 
well under way, but the story still running. 

Item campaigns over the years, like those many news- 
papers, have ranged far and wide. Although have bat- 
tled police corruption, have also supported movement 
for better police pay scales. 

have worked successfully for the reform conditions 
Angola, the state prison, and one our top reporters, 
Thomas Sancton, received citation from the Heywood 
Broun Award judges for hard-hitting series articles. 

have campaigned alongside civic groups for 
educational television station, now reality; for new pub- 
lic library, now being built; for new fire alarm system, 
now operation. have consistently urged fluoridation 
city water, progressive step which still 
opposed but certain come. 

Item reporters recent years have taken “jobs” 
private nursing home for the aged, state mental hos- 
pital, taxi driver—all check disturbing reports. 

expose widespread public fraud padding the 
voters’ registration rolls, reporter posed insurance 
man and located many able-bodied persons who were listed 
the rolls handicapped and thus requiring help the 
voting booth. His articles contributed passage new 
state law registration which has eliminated reduced 
many such abuses. 

Some months ago, printed series entitled “Our 
Growing City,” calling attention problems created 
metropolis hemmed water seeks spread out 
accommodate vast influx population. 

Recently, completed series the city’s financial 
problem—how get enough revenue keep pace with 
the tremendous demand for more municipal services. The 
articles explored the weaknesses our present tax system 
and suggested possible remedies. was done low key— 
simply give the citizens the facts and chalk out path 
for action, should they care take it. 

From time time, sound the horn traffic and safe- 
problems. Last year were one twenty-six news- 
papers the country receive the Public Interest Award 
the National Safety Council. Our gratification would 
have been greater New Orleans traffic deaths were 
dropping rather than reaching toward new highs. 

Years ago, when was managing editor San Diego 
newspaper, reporter was assigned check number 
quack psychologists. started walking into the 
Civic Center, putting down eighty-four cent fee and 
getting license consulting psychologist. next 
played “patient” and visited some the quacks. His 
stories resulted city licensing ordinance which ran the 
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quacks out business and earned for the reporter the 
national Sigma Delta Chi award for the year’s best reporting. 

about that time, wrote number editors, asking 
about campaigns they had conducted. think some the 
examples will interest you. 

The Indianapolis News was also fighting medical quack- 
ery—in their case charlatan practicing diabetes 
specialist. They campaigned against smoke and traffic 
problems, against organized gambling, for improved 
highway system and against effort bring the liquor 
business there under political domination. 

The Oregon Journal Portland has successfully fought 
for better milk, for good roads and, many years ago, for the 
direct election Oregon senators. 

The Denver Post has campaigned for control stream 
pollution and for improved highways. 

The Hartford Courant Connecticut helped win ap- 
proval for council-manager form city government 
thorough news coverage and vigorous editorials. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has fought for better govern- 
ment all levels. And its successful campaign for smoke 


clearance, for better state and federal mine safety laws are 
known throughout the profession. 

Louis Lacoss the St. Louis Globe Democrat told 
his paper’s support key bond issues for better state 
prison, for better schools, for system traffic arteries. 

have most frequently referred because 
campaigns any more often any more effectively than 
great many other newspapers—such those above, the 
Cleveland Press the Knight papers score others— 
but because the one know most about. 

sum up, the press must always rebellious against 
political social economic evil, against want and 
mistreatment. 

Newsmen must never grow callous man’s inhuman- 
ity indifference his fellow man. The newspaper that 
loses its capacity for anger injustice loses its heart. 


George Chaplin editor the New Orleans Item. 
was Nieman Fellow 1941. This from talk May 
New Orleans the 4th Caribbean Seminar which 
had leading part forming. 


Uruguay’s Newspapers 


(Continued from page 


The Montevideo newspapers are the only significant ones 
Uruguay. They are widely distributed throughout the 
hinterland via commercial bus lines and railroad. News- 
papers published some the larger interior communities 
focus upon local coverage, and are more less spokesmen 
for their community interests. 

Many Uruguayans buy two three newspapers represent- 
ing divergent political views. This surprising view 
their traditionally partisan feelings political matters. 
However, Uruguayans are often intensely interested po- 
litical affairs. This and the absence such distractions 
television may the explanation. 

The Montevideo newspapers are general quite good. 
Their coverage international news, mostly through 
United Press and Associated Press, particularly thorough, 
coverage Uruguayan political news. But equally 
conspicuous the scanty coverage news the hinter- 
land the country. Several use American syndicated ma- 
terial, such comic strips, such noteworthy columns 
Walter Lippmann Drew Pearson. 

Pais considered one the bigger (circulation about 
100,000) and better newspapers. usually has 
pages, printed five modern presses, from five-story 
modern building the heart Montevideo. shows 
keener interest ideas and intellectual speculation than 
American newspapers. 


This typical, too, some the other dailies. seems 
indicate intellectual activity and intellectuals are better 
repute Uruguay than the United States. One mani- 
festation this interest ideas “Youths’ Forum” 
section Pais, which university students are per- 
mitted air their political philosophies. This interest 
ideas also reflected the editorial page. 

Another unique feature—at least for Americans—is sec- 
tion Pais known “Reportaje Telefonica” 
phone Report.” Reporters alternate this weekly shifts. 
They call some authority discuss particular problem 
topic. The result printed. 

common with many American papers, Pais runs 
column called “Lo Que Dice,” “What They Say,” for 
which various citizens are interviewed current topic, 
and their attitudes printed. 

Various types news are printed always the same 
sections the paper. The front page deals with interna- 
tional news, which carries over page two and page three. 
Page one always has couple advertising inserts. National 
news found pages four, six and seven, edi- 
torial always page five. small section news the 
interior either page six seven. was estimated 
per cent the paper must given over advertising 
keep paper business. 

Reporters Pais are encouraged dig their own 
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stories. These may scandal the government, in- 
vestigation into certain civic needs, story slum 
area, poor drainage certain section the city. 

Once twice year, Pais puts out special supplements 
such matters the nation’s economy, its social welfare 
program, even the arts and theatre achievements 
Uruguay. These are objective style. The paper also pub- 
lishes weekly supplement known “The Little Scholar,” 
for school children, which entertainment and educational 
material presented. 

serious matter with Pais, well the other papers, 
coverage arts and entertainment. The paper has five 
working this field. Two review theatre and films, an- 
other reviews films alone, while fourth reviews music and 
ballet, and fifth recordings. 

common with other Montevideo newspapers, Pais 
does not have its own photographers. These are hired from 
local studio. The reflex-type cameras, such “rollei- 
cords,” are used for newspaper work, rather than the 
bulkier “graphlex” types used the United States. 

Virtually all pictures published the paper are the same 
size those turned the photographers wire ser- 
vice. Pais uses German device known the 
“Klischograph” for its photoengraving. This photoengraves 
means photoelectric beam that varies with the den- 
sity the different parts the print. However, does 
not permit enlargement reduction. 

The organizational setup not very differ- 
ent from what could expected American news- 
paper. the early morning hours, however, reporters and 
copy readers can found playing chess, rather than cards. 


And they send the copy boys for jet-black demi-tasse coffees. 

Everything strikingly clean and up-to-date the pub- 
lishing building Pais. Even the linotype room illum- 
inated with flourescent lighting. Ventilating shafts lead 
away from each the linotype machines. National law 
requires linotype operators take 30-minute break mid- 
way their day work, relieved the danger 
accumulation lead fumes. 

Uruguay solicitous its workers. Reporters work 
only five hours day, and about five and half days week. 
“Journalism very strenuous work,” explained one Monte- 
videan reporter. Most reporters have another job, although 
their newspaper pay good Uruguayan standards. The 
standard work-day eight hours, five and half days 
week, for most Uruguayan workers. 

Like most workers Uruguay, reporters are eligible for 
government pensions when they have accumulated any 
combination age and working years that adds 90. 
Pension pay high the average the pay received 
the five preceding years. Unfortunately, administration 
these pensions notoriously poor. Many wait years be- 
fore receiving their pensions. 

Symbolic the nation’s solicitude for the working class 
modern employes’ club, complete with bar, the 
third floor Pais. Uruguayan reporters can apparent- 
write anything they please, and have many employe bene- 
fits. They are very proud these advantages. 


Robert Wagner the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
spent two months Uruguay this year travel grant 
the Southern Association Nieman Fellows. 
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Money, Politics and the Minnesota Story 
John Obert 


Feb. 1957, just year after South Dakota’s hither- 
colorless Francis Case took the floor the Senate flip 
the lid what the Alsops called “Pandora’s box cam- 
paign money scandals,” special Senate Elections subcom- 
mittee issued report calling for “imperative and immed- 
iate” Congressional action plug election loopholes dis- 
covered comprehensive investigation the 1956 general 
elections. 

The majority report, filed subcommittee chairman Sen. 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) and Sen. Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont.) was emphatic declaring that “few, any, reforms 
are more direly needed our democratic society.” this 
broad assertion even Sen. Carl Curtis (R-Neb.), the minor- 
ity subcommittee member who failed concur the 
report, agreed. 

While the subcommittee report did not submit specific 
legislative proposals, did call for “mass contributions” 
political campaigns possibly even “government assump- 
tion the cost and responsibility for their conduct.” The 
report clearly emphasized the need for broader base 
campaign giving the electorate and “less private subsida- 
tion.” 

its recommendations, the subcommittee presented ten 
broad conclusions which held could used bulwark 
pending and proposed legislation. Included was call for 
more realistic limitations campaign spending and tighter 
reporting procedures. 


Since the release the report last winter, number 
political writers have examined the findings. The report 
was good one, without doubt the most conscientious and 
comprehensive its kind. The subject money poli- 
tics hydra-headed, indeed, and provides rich vein 
material for any enterprising journalist. 


this time, course, most newspapersmen and many 
discerning readers are cognizant the basic problem. How, 
this day stratospheric campaign costs, the money- 
pressed candidate escape from mortgaging his political 
soul the well-heeled contributor? 


The subcommittee report listed reported campaign éxpen- 
ditures totaling $33,000,000, but took pains point out that 
considerably more than this was actually collected and spent 
the parties and candidates. 


Studies conducted Dr. Alexander Heard the Uni- 
versity North Carolina would indicate that the actual 
cost political campaigns 1956 approximated $200,000,- 
000. This eyebrow lifter itself, but when 
pointed out that this money was contributed less than 


five per cent the people who voted, one can begin 
appreciate the conscientious Sen. Gore’s concern. 

The Gore subcommittee’s own investigation revealed that 
the total $33,000,000 reported spent, the bulk this 
money was contributed strikingly few persons. The 
report lists contributions $500 more each 2,600 
persons. Four hundred persons contributed $5,000 more 
each, and twelve families alone gave total $1,153,735, 
ninety per cent which went Republicans. Lansdell 
Christie New York City, the largest single contrib- 
utor, gave $70,564 the Democrats. 


This poses immediate question. the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act limits individual contributions $5,000, how can 
few give much? The answer this leads directly 
into one muzzle the double-barreled problem campaign 
financing. 

The Corrupt Practices Act places restrictions only con- 
tributions bona fide campaign committees, central and 
national committees and candidates’ committees. Thus 
individual contributor may give $5,000 the National Re- 
publican Democratic Committee then make additional 
contributions dozen “unofficial,” but 
just financially effective, committees. the recent cam- 
paign, for instance, saw the organization such un- 
likely groups “Bald-Headed Men for Stevenson” and 
“Left-Handed Golfers for Ike” committees. Such commit- 
tees collect and spend campaign contributions, sometimes 
very effectively, but what governmental agency watchdogs 
their operations? 


This certainly not imply that the heavy contributor 
who spreads his money among number committees 
circumvent the Corrupt Practices Act doing further 
his own interests (in the narrow sense). vast majority 
the big money givers contribute with strings attached 
and full public view. 


But some not. And there’s the rub. For the shady 
contributions, those offered and accepted under the table, 
hidden the welcome shadows inadequate reporting 
system, which create the specter the bought-and-kept 
public official and cause grave concern the heart anyone 
sincerely interested the public 


Some qualified observers are certain, for instance, that 
the $200,000,000 Dr. Heard believes was spent American 
elections 1956, one quarter the total, $50,000,000, 
other words, was under-the-table money. 

Much has already been written about this. Writers have 
examined the question limits spending, tighter report- 
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ing requirements, the weaknesses present election laws 
and the sources shady campaign money. And all this 
good, providing not just hatchet work. For the more 
light that can shed the money-in-politics problem, 
the quicker means can found alleviate it. 


This article proposes take detail only two the 
many facets the problem: One, the question broad- 
ening the base campaign contributions; and, two, the 
contribution reporting issue. The latter, happily enough, 
woven into the former and both can discussed the 
context two unusual experiments conducted Minne- 
sota 1956. 

Since 1952, when Beardsley Ruml’s inconclusive Five 
Dollar Certificate Plan was tried among Democratic voters, 
number other schemes for broadening the base con- 
tributions have been concocted. The search for truly 
effective plan was intensified after the Case incident early 
1956. 

those which received any serious consideration, two 
stand out, and one really not new idea all. This was 
the proposal made Sen. Richard Neuberger (D-Ore.) 
last spring. 

Neuberger suggested that the Congress appropriate cam- 
paign money from the federal treasury. The long history 
the money-in-politics problem evidenced the fact that 
President Theodore Roosevelt first proposed this plan 
1907. 

The Neuberger plan has definite merit that would 
provide “no strings attached” money for the candidates 
well almost foolproof system reporting receipts 
and expenditures. 

What’s wrong with then? Two objections come 
mind immediately. First, difficult, indeed, imagine 
American public already cynical about so-called “spend- 
happy” lawmakers favoring plan for federal subsidiza- 
tion personal political ambitions. Second, just 
difficult envisage state and local political units relin- 
quishing control campaign purse strings the federal 
government, or, more accurately, the national committees 
which would get the federal money and distribute among 
candidates. 

Yet, Dr. Heard has put it, “state and federal govern- 
ments should move toward every sort innovation that 
offers prospects success, and the lead may best taken 
the states...” 


Minnesota did take the lead last spring. did first 
elevating political giving the same respected status 
accorded giving other worthy ,causes. Then one Minne- 
sota city, Alexandria, responded amazing degree 
the first all-inclusive door-to-door appeal for political funds 
ever carried out this nation. 


Both experiments were the inspiration Byron “Bar- 
ney” Allen, Minnesota’s state commissioner agriculture, 
former national Democratic committeeman, one-time can- 
didate for governor and inveterate political reformer. 

Early 1956 Allen drew bill calling for state income 
tax law recognition political contributions. This bill 
allowed campaign contributions used credits 
against taxable net income. The maximum amount such 
contributions which Minnesotan may use credit 
national committeeman, committeewoman, state chairman, 
state chairwoman, for instance, can claim credit 
$1,000 campaign contributions, congressional dis- 
trict committeeman committeewoman $350 and 
county chairman chairwoman $150. 

was signal victory for Allen when his bill was passed 
with bipartisan support and was signed into law Gov. 
Orville Freeman. 

But Allen’s bill did more than offer dignity and tax re- 
political giving. built into Minnesota’s state in- 
come tax law protection for the political candidate that 
candidates never had before. For under the new provision, 
candidate for office can deduct, legitimate exemption 
from taxation, certain amount unreimbursed campaign 
expenses she personally paid. Such deductions range 
from $5,000 for candidate for governor Senator 
$100 for candidate for presidential elector from con- 
gressional district and down one-fourth the annual 
salary the office for candidates for lower posts. 

Allen’s Minnesota income tax amendment bill got un- 
expected boost when Francis Case blew the roof off the 
United States Senate with his revelation that had been 
offered $2,500 the president Superior Oil Co. shortly 
before the Senate voted the controversial Harris Natural 
Gas Bill early that winter. Case’s story did something else, 
too. brought back public attention plan for conduct- 
ing mass appeal for many small campaign contributions 
initially put forward 1955 Philip Graham, publisher 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 


Graham’s plan called for intensive advertising pro- 
gram, carried out across the nation, educate rank and file 
citizens their responsibility financing political cam- 
paigns through their many, modest contributions. 

first brought his idea before the board directors 
the Advertising Council America June 1955. Gra- 
ham had been appointed hoc committee explore 
new campaign ideas. The board voted adopt the Gra- 
ham proposal campaign, subject finding biparti- 
san client with “make-ready” money sponsor the cam- 
paign and subject final approval the public policy 
committee the Council. subcommittee was appointed 
supervise the project when got underway. 
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The Advertising Council prepares advertising materials 
which are distributed newspapers, radio stations, 
board companies and the like. The amount advertising 
which would donated Graham’s campaign cannot, 
course, ascertained until tried. But believed 
that national election year the project would have 
enough appeal warrant the donation $10,000,000 
advertising. was thought, for instance, that the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national committees might want 
suggest their advertising contributors that this would 
worthy project support. 

After was suggested Graham that should seek 
bipartisan group political figures statesmen super- 
vise the advertising content, spoke Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman Len Hall and Democratic National 
Committeeman Paul Butler. Both were reported enthus- 
iastic about the project. Butler approached ex-President 
Harry Truman and obtained his consent serve national 
co-chairman the campaign. Ex-President Herbert Hoover 
was serve the other co-chairman—and 
turned down. this time Graham and other backers 
the plan felt was too late start base other than 
having ex-presidents co-chairman and the project was 
dropped for the 1956 campaign. 

Back Minnesota, Byron Allen read the Graham 
plan. Intrigued, wrote Graham and expressed his inter- 
est election law reforms and mass fund appeals. Graham 
invited Allen come Washington and swap ideas, and 
Allen accepted. Out this meeting grew the idea for the 
experiment. 

Graham’s plan called for intensive advertising pro- 
gram put rank and file voters the mood contribute 
modestly political campaigns. The advertising would 
urge people send their contributions the party their 
choice. was planned have this advertising campaign 
culminate week when both Democrats and Repub- 
licans would conducting door-to-door appeals among 
voters their respective party 

Allen concurred with the core the Graham plan, but 
had sotne ideas his own. was disturbed, for in- 
stance, with the almost certain plight party committees 
trying conduct partisan door-to-door campaigns for 
money those areas where there were voter registration 
records serve guides. Then, too, Allen was familiar 
with other features small town sociology. People such 
communities, knew, were often reluctant divulge their 
political sympathies anyone. the intimate atmosphere 
the small town, friends avoid political discussion, em- 
ployees avoid espousing political creed which their em- 
ployers denounce, and businessmen avoid taking 
ical stand for fear antagonizing customers. 


And then Allen came with idea which was 
capture press, radio and television attention some months 
later with its dramatically unprecedented nature. 

Why, reasoned, couldn’t the two major parties join 
forces carrying out real door-to-door campaign? Why 
couldn’t Democrat and Republican make can- 
vassing team which had legitimate reason for approaching 
every voter community? 

Persons thus approached, believed, would have the 
option of: Making their contribution the party 
their choice; Contributing joint fund which would 
divided among the parties the basis the party vote 
cast the last previous election that community. 

The second category would take care those 
sons who felt obligation take the matter cam- 
paign financing out the hands the special inter- 
ests but wanted preserve their political anonymity. 
This category would also include those who consid- 
ered themselves independent voters, and Minnesota, 
the independent voter mean statistic. esti- 
mated that per cent the electorate consider 
themselves free party ties. 

Allen took his idea The Hill and sounded out 
number Senators and Congressmen. Everywhere 
found the same reaction: “Sounds good, but will 

There was only one way find out. Allen returned 
Minnesota and took his plan the Park Region 
Echo, semi-weekly newspaper Alexandria. 

The rest history. The Echo agreed assume, 
local level, the role the Advertising Council Amer- 
ica would play the Graham mass political fund plan 
appeal plan were adopted national scale. 
city editor, was picked head the promotion and 
was dispatched St. Paul for week bone 
the subject campaign money. 

When returned, the campaign started. 
lished call for mass meeting political, civic, 
fraternal, religious and educational leaders and front 
page editorial spelling out what hoped 
Alexandria. 

bipartisan steering committee was organized spear- 
head the nation’s first bipartisan political fund raising cam- 
paign and series editorials, front page articles and fea- 
ture material came off our press. 


But the battle was far from won. The state Republican 
finance chairman objected strenuously and lost some key 
conservative support. 

For several months the impending campaign was on- 
again-off-again. Then, two months later when the much- 
ballyhooed experiment seemed about die aborning, un- 
expected support suddenly materialized. Sen. Hubert Hum- 
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phrey (D-Minn.) and Sen. Edward Thye (R. Minn.) sent 
encouraging letters for publication our newspaper. The 
back the opposition was broken, and the final organi- 
zational work was swiftly completed. 

cold, wet night the first week May, Alex- 
andrians turned the high school auditorium 
accept their canvassing assignments. hand cover 
the first night the drive were reporters and photog- 
raphers from the St. Paul newspapers, the Washington 
Post, the Minneapolis Tribune, and the Associated 
Press. Radio and television crews from Minneapolis also 
arrived record the event. 

The results that first night’s canvass confounded the 
skeptics and surprised the most enthusiastic boosters the 
plan. Eighty-six per cent the Alexandrians approached 
that night responded with contribution! This was record 
which surpassed anything the popular March Dimes drive 
the Red Cross campaign had ever accomplished our 
community. 

Over three-night period, the teams Democratic and 
Republican canvassers approached 1,000 voters this city 
6,300 and collected $1,200. The final figure represented 
per cent response. 

Time ran out the Alexandrian canvass before could 
completed. Once the vacation season starts this little 
northern resort city becomes such beehive recreational 
activity preclude any such serious endeavors polit- 
ical fund raising. After three nights the campaign was dis- 
continued. Alexandria felt had proved point. The public 
will respond given all the why’s and what-for’s. 


There was more than that, course. The element 
community pride pioneering something which had attrac- 
ted national attention was small factor the phenom- 
enal response. But the encouraging feature was the fact 
that people knew why they were being asked for money 
and knew why they were giving it. 

The Alexandria experiment sought impressive amount 
money. The steering committee announced publicly that 
was aiming for high percentage response, not 
impressive money total. And because was isolated 
experiment, canvassers did not ask regular party contrib- 
utors make their full contribution the experimental 
campaign. Many these people gave token contribution 
dollar and reserved the bulk their giving for the 
partisan appeals. 


One the most interesting results the experiment was 
the fact that bore out one Allen’s original contentions. 
People, particularly people small community, are reluc- 
tant divulge their politics. the 930 people who con- 
tributed the experimental campaign, only chose 
earmark their contributions for specific party! Nine hun- 
dred and ten people gave their money the bipartisan fund 


divided the basis the party vote cast the last 
previous election. 

Leaders the Alexandria experiment feel these figures 
have, should have, particular significance the planning 
any nation-wide mass appeal for political funds. the 
basis these figures, only 1,000 Alexandrians would 
have contributed political campaign money the drive had 
been conducted strictly partisan basis! 

Now let examine for moment the significance the 
monetary results the Alexandria drive. What would 
mean the Alexandria results were translated into national 
terms? One answer was proffered editorial published 
the Kansas City Star after the first night the Alex- 
andria canvass. The editorial was follows: 

Got For Good Cause? 

The town Alexandria, Minn., has hit the political 
map with bang. Some 435 its house holders who were 
solicited for campaign contributions responded sur- 
prising degree and yielded total $715.95 used 
common fund the two parties. One kindly old 
lady rang the bell with cents for the Republicans and 
the same for the Democrats “because they’re both good 
people”... And you know how much each party 
would have for its national campaign the average 
voter contributed only the amount turned the nice 
old lady Alexandria? Well, sir, would nearly 
million apiece. How the party treasuries would jingle 
campaign funds could had mainly from millions 
citizens instead the comparatively few big fellows, 
pressure groups and office seekers, all whom may expect 
something for themselves return. The widespread 
contributions would help end numerous abuses and 
serve arouse needed popular interest public affairs. 
Perhaps the modest experiment Alexandria has started 
something. 

Perhaps has. Perhaps someday the Alexandria exper- 
iment will find its way into federal legislation the form 
Senate-granted charter which would establish national 
bipartisan commission direct coast-to-coast appeal for 
campaign funds. With the promotional help the Adver- 
tising Council, already pledged Graham’s plan, Alexan- 
drians feel that far more than the $62,000,000 the Kansas 
City Star predicted could raised this manner. 

Encouraging the fact that the other Minnesota experi- 
ment, Allen’s state income tax amendment affecting polit- 
ical contributions, was emulated one provision the 
ill-fated Johnson-Knowland “Clean-Elections” bill which, 
for time, seemed likely passed the first session 
the 85th Congress. 

November 1956 the McClellan Special Committee 
Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying and Cam- 
paign Contributions summoned Allen and the writer 
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Washington tell the story the Alexandria experiment. 
did, but two the favorable aspects the Allen plan 
for raising campaign money were never explored this 
hearing. 

date one has written said anything about how 
the Allen plan would facilitate accurate reporting cam- 
paign contributions. 

Now supposing, the dubious strength its very limit- 
try-out Alexandria, the Allen plan was considered 
effective enough raise the required amount campaign 
money and was adopted nation-wide scale. What 
would this the old bogey reporting? 

Conceivably would solve the problem overnight. Why? 
Because all money collected appeal such this 
immediately turned over the county political committees. 
There counted and public report made. Furthermore, 
the plan were adopted nationally, each county would 
conduct its own canvass and each the party committees 
that county would report its receipts the state and, 
subsequently, the national committees. Each county com- 
mittee would retain part the money for local cam- 
paigning and turn the remainder over the state and 


national committees. 


the required amount money could raised 
broad appeal program such this, there would need 
for the bastard committees which now raise hob with report- 
ing requirements and open the trapdoor for shady contribu- 
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ting. 
There still another, though closely related, advantage 
the Allen plan. Because all campaign money would 
handled only the bona fide political committees, county 
state and national, party organization, now hanging the 
ropes from the current onslaughts moderation, ticket- 
splitting and non-partisanship, could not help but 
strengthened. And strengthened must America 
salvage the vigor its two-party system. 

Thus, ironic sort way, the Allen plan would use 
bipartisan means achieve partisan ends. There 
perversity, too, the pluralistic aspect the scheme. The 
Allen approach mass fund raising makes use the group, 
“social,” ethic encouraging whole community 
take part the campaign, “the right thing do,” 
order preserve the strength, the integrity and, you 
please, the individualism opposing elements within that 
community—to wit, the two political parties. Superficially, 
least, this would seem constitute accidental resolv- 
ing the “conformity-individualism” conflict one part 
the contemporary American scene. 
For the editorials, the news stories and the feature 
material during the bipartisan fund raising campaign Alexandria 
the Park Region Echo was given the American Political Science 


Association’s award for “Distinguished Reporting Public Af- 
fairs 1956.” was the only non-daily newspaper honored. 


John Obert city editor the Park Region Echo, Alex- 


andria, Minn. was Nieman Fellow last year. 
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Why Report “Maximum Penalty?” 


Ignaz Rothenberg 


Newspapers, when reporting criminal cases, usually men- 
tion the maximum penalty which the accused, convicted, 
faces. Often they don’t even wait for the indictment. 
sooner has the name the person, who may responsible 
for the offense, appeared the press than the statement 
follows what severe sentence may expect. They hardly 
say that also milder punishment might imposed 
although the law sometimes provides minimum penalties, 
too. 

doubt the maximum penalty impressive and some- 
times the only exciting item the report. The fact that the 
defendant fraud larceny case that does not appear 
grave first sight “faces, convicted, twenty years” drives 
over the reader’s spine. 

Thus, several occasions, hammered into innumer- 
able heads that the accused may sentenced twenty 
years. When, finally, the newspapers announce—maybe 
several weeks after the conviction and short paragraph 
—that, view extenuating circumstances, lenient 
penalty was imposed, many reader might miss, soon 
have forgotten, this news, while those twenty years the 
defendant had “faced” often will remembered for 
considerable time. 

This practice the press may deliver terrifying blow 
against the accused and his next kin. One may argue 
that criminal deserves rough handling but before 
convicted not guilty. Moreover, when the mitigating 
factors are strong the culprit first offender, the trial 
might end mild, even suspended, sentence. Mean- 
while, for months end, the maximum penalty hovered 
over the defendant and stigmatized him before the court 
had qualified the offense. 

There are still other reasons against stressing the max- 
imum penalty. The average reader may question the wis- 
dom the courts when the trial results unexpectedly 
lenient sentence. does not follow the proceedings care- 
fully enough and is, besides, unable evaluate properly 
all the aspects the case. has, however, been told that 
the accused was confronted with formidable sentence and 
now finds that got away quite lightly. Why does the 
court not adhere the written law, may ask. 

The confidence the judiciary might obviously 
affected when the law and its administration disagree 
greatly with each other. Besides, the press, too, may suffer 
when harps without comment sort prediction 
which, all appearance, gross exaggeration and, before 
long, will turn out far from the truth. Moreover, news- 


papers should avoid the impression siding with the pros- 
ecutor from whom the information about the maximum 
penalties, rule, originates. Not even will always 
pleased with the ample citation the maximum sen- 
tence for, the punishment much lower, might look 
like his failure. 

few cases illustrate this point: 

trial for recruiting for prostitution New York City, 
the accused, young man, was sentenced imprisonment 
for three six years. appeal, the conviction was upset 
because press and public had been barred from the State’s 
testimony. 

When the second trial opened March, 1955, with the 
same judge sitting, the news agency that covered the pro- 
ceedings contended for weeks its daily reports that the 
accused “faces maximum penalty years convicted.” 
The insinuation was clear: the court might reverse itself and 
pass sentence about ten times severe that imposed for 
the same crime the same judge some months before. 
This sounded ludicrous, the more the course the 
trial the prosecution lost some points and the impression 
gained ground that the judge, after conviction, would pro- 
nounce milder sentence. But the press, following that 
news agency, stuck the maximum penalty until the last 
moment and some papers put even those sensational “forty 
years” into the headlines. the day the deliberations 
the jury began, one the powerful journals printed 
report under the heading Jury Gets Case; Faces 
Forty Years.” This was obvious misinformation; faced 
far less. 

was the CBS news report which, finally, the morn- 
ing after the conviction, stated that the law indeed pro- 
vides maximum penalty years but that the sentence 
would not severe that the first trial. Only then 
did the news agency, repeating the maximum penalty, 
admit that the defendant “probably will get closer the 
three six years his previous sentence.” fact, pen- 
alty two three years’ imprisonment was passed. 
insist upon those “forty years” tended only show non- 
existing gap between the law and its administration. 

Mentioning the maximum penalty should best 
restricted that stage the trial which the accused, 
after having been convicted, awaiting sentence. The 
present practice conveys the public wrong picture the 
legal situation and serves unconsciously the 
magnifying the guilt the offender and influencing the 
jury against him. many cases the citation the maxi- 
mum penalty may amount reckless attack the under- 
dog, who always defenseless and whose distress great- 
est when stands before the bar justice. 


Dr. Rothenberg the author “The Newspaper” and 
periodical articles journalism. 
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Communication Between Science and the Public 


Basil O’Connor 


The man’s land between scientist and science writer 
not the vast, lonely expanse that used be, not very 
many years ago, when the two groups were encamped 
worlds apart. 

The camps press and science are fact closer together 
today than they ever have been before. The scientists and 
the science writers can now see the whites each other’s 
eyes—and this longer regarded the signal fire! 

The problem maintaining satisfactory communication 
between scientists and the non-scientific world was much 
greater—was, fact, chronically acute—in the days be- 
fore authors and journalists had taken specializing 
the reporting science. the difficulties still seem com- 
plex, and hear more about them, only because 
scientists and writers alike are giving the problem more 
attention honest and wholesome effort solve it. 

deeply interested little book that was published 
recently under the title “When Doctors Meet Reporters.” 
tells the story series discussions held under the 
auspices the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation—round table 
talks between science writers and doctors see whether 
and how they could work better together keep the pub- 
lic informed. 

the first page this little book there caption 
which reads this way: 

THIS WHERE STARTED 
and under the caption the following—I quote: 

SCIENCE WRITER (to Doctor): “Why you 
think that everybody who works newspaper has 
a...” and here used familiar genealogical 
term. 

DOCTOR (to Science Writer): “Who wrote those 
damned headlines, anyway?” 

Well, that was where they started, and the talks went 
intermittently over period three years. 

the last page there another caption: 

THIS WHERE ENDED 
and from this page—again quote: 
SCIENCE WRITER: “Medical men and science writ- 
ers need not only understanding each other but pa- 
tience waiting and working for such understanding.” 
DOCTOR: believe has been established the 
satisfaction all that the present state physician- 


This part talk Basil O’Connor, president the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the annual 
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the credit both the medical profession and the press 
that the problem recognized.” 

Now, this claim progress seems rather modest, let 
just remember where they were when they started. 
happy learn that three years, medicine and the press 
have marched forward the point recognition prob- 
lem and the total elimination profanity. 

Three years about right, told. science writer 
has confidentially informed that takes the medical 
profession that long recognize any problem. And one 
friends the medical profession explains that this 
about the period required for the press realize that any 
given problem not the greatest one the history the 
world! 

these advances are credit both sides, let assure 
you they come the great relief the man the middle! 
own position between the two camps represented here 
today rather analogous the position, within larger 
arena, the organization represent—The National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. With science the one hand, 
and the public, represented the press, the other, the 
National Foundation has been, throughout the exciting 
developments recent years, right the middle. Our or- 
ganization not without its editorial wound and 
its medical purple hearts. 

has been the National Foundation’s great objective 
through these twenty years past put end polio. 
When first contemplated it, looked like big job. 
When undertook it, turned out even bigger 
than looked. Bigger and more hopeless. 

this job, needed the best scientific brains 
could get, the best equipment, the participation 
search the best institutions. obtain all this, needed 
the help the whole people America. Polio was too 
big lick with dimes alone, even with dollars. You had 
have people with you, young and old. You had 
have their interest, their personal involvement, their di- 
rect participation. And you couldn’t get this unless you 
could make them understand what you were doing. 

And create that understanding, had have the 
scientists our side, and had have the science wri- 
ters our side too—and that put them both, you see, 
the same side. 

Right here want point out that the press which came 
our aid was highly trained and gifted; and had not 
been for this, the public support needed would have 
been much more hesitant, much less wholehearted. 

The process, think, interactive. Our great voluntary 
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health agencies have helped sensitize the public press- 
ing health needs, and this has expanded what science wri- 
ters refer their “market.” When that market sup- 
plied with authentic and interesting and creative copy—as 
has been—the thing builds up, and are our way 
new triumphs publicly-supported, publicly understood 
effort combat disease. 

The many sound and interesting articles that have been 
written polio for the average reader are among the best 
illustrations can cite. Other fine examples are some pieces 
that have been printed for mass circulation the subject 
cancer. now find, our daily papers, stories about 
disease which presume technical understanding the 
part the reader far above the levels past years. And the 
interesting fact that that understanding really there! 

much for the light that being shed. Not all has 
come without generating heat. the Macy Report brings 
out, the scientists and the science writers still have problems. 
think, here, too, the voluntary health agencies have run the 
gamut classic situations the area communication. 

For example, how you handle newspaperman who 
about uncork “beat” “scoop” which has nosed 
out the field medicine, time when scientists be- 
lieve publication the story will more harm than good? 
How you insure against creating panic undue op- 

Suppose the science writer says going publish 
the story the discovery possible step toward 
possible preventive possible cure some hitherto in- 
curable disease—before that discovery has been tested and 
proved the scientist’s satisfaction? The writer assures 
you will make clear his copy all the qualifications, 
the ifs, ands and buts involved. How can you insure that the 
newspaper won’t put headline the story not created 
the science writer but some anonymous genius 
the copy desk, which there are qualifications and 
that may raise the hopes thousands sufferers, per- 
haps only let them down later with heartbreaking 
impact, the discovery doesn’t pan out? How you 
prevent sensationalism competitive press, once those 
typewriters begin clicking out other men’s versions the 
story the world? Remember, the area scientific 
experimentation and discovery, one man’s preventive 
another man’s side effect. 

The only way increase understanding within the 
communications field. have heard newspaperman tell 
doctor—quote—“I not hired propagandize in- 
doctrinate the public. hired report the news. 
don’t competitor will.” 

This true. But science writers want report accurately, 
that even the headline writers will not make mistakes 
passing the stories along the readers. And this they can 
only the scientists help them. 
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When the scientist refuses party “translation,” 
were, technical material into lay language, the 
science writer turns the scientist with long bill 
particulars. “You scientists want withold the news,” 
says, “until suits your purpose release it, until you 
think the public ready for it.” And then explains 
the consequences that sort activity. 

“When leaked out bit bit, can confusing and 
merely whet the public demand for more. When smatter- 
ings stories get out through other channels and reach 
second hand, come you and ask you give 
the straight story. But you sit like hen China 
egg, this not only puts the spot with our editors, but 
can’t help clarify the situation for you.” 

Well, there much right, course, both sides the 
debate. The scientists begins realize that cannot 
narrow all his interests down within the confines those 
familiar walls his laboratory, that must understand 
least little about news—all kinds news—and about 
the problems the fellow who deals it. And the science 
writer discovers that handle the story properly has 
got much more than take notes pencil and trans- 
cribe them typewriter. has got know how 
given story fits into the broader panorama existing sci- 
entific knowledge. round out his own understanding, 
has have not only specific background, but some 
comprehension the viewpoint the scientist, some 
appreciation his difficulties, his doubts and his hopes. 

this growing effort understand that has narrowed 
down the old man’s land between science and the press. 
And the reason the effort being made sense public 
responsibility that predominates both sides. 

Nowhere, think, the challenge communication 
the public greater more important than the field 
mental health. There, despite efforts that began some half 
century ago, both scientists and the interpreters science 
still are treading ground that pitted with complexities, 
with intangibles, with answers that remain tenous. And 
yet, here field where public participation through the 
good offices trained volunteers and the good understand- 
ing the community not merely advantage but 
scientifically recognized essential. 

research mental health has increased our knowledge 
and professional training has developed the skill 
those who practice this vast area, have seen the begin- 
nings progress, have felt impact. But have 
long way go. And when say “we,” course mean 
the public, the scientist and the journalist. 

This brings few final observations from 
vantage point the man the middle. actuality, the 
scientists and the science writers have gone farther their 
effort bring the story science the people than the 
Macy Report suggests. They have done much better than 
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merely recognize problem. They have made their 
greatest gains precisely where they were most needed— 
that is, the development and improvement basic 
attitudes. 

You can make rules, you can formulate codes consider- 
able detail, some you have attempted, for the smoother 
pursuance joint effort. would not discourage this. 
But news varied and unpredictable and unamenable 
formula life itself. new developments unfold, there 
will new problems communication, sure. 
code, set rules made now will stand against the 
tests which know will put this dynamic, ex- 
citing quest for knowledge. What will serve, are the 
constructive attitudes into which you have already pro- 
gressed. these are retained, codes and rules will 
practically self-creative. 

need more science writers America. They are 
relatively new and increasingly reliable element com- 
munication. Three categories knowledge have created 
vast upsurge public interests science. These are: the 
advances medicine, the application atomic energy 
world peace, and the reaching out mankind into 
the world space. 

one these categories does police-beat reporter’s 
background qualify him handle the news. And because 
have learned that informed public great pre- 
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requisite progress these fields trained army 
technicians, the importance having more 
science writers becomes obvious. understand new train- 
ing programs are being developed the field; believe 
scholarships and fellowships should set recruit 
personnel for this work other walks scientific life. 
For the day communication with the public all as- 
pects science has dawned and approaches high noon. 
There will many more such days the future. Telling 
the story science people—in lay terms—is here stay. 

There future tremendously increasing usefulness 
for the science writer well the scientist. will 
doubly enhanced for both they march towards 
together. 

think all agree with the Einstein who once said: 
“It great importance that the general public given 
opportunity experience—consciously and intelligently 
—the efforts and results scientific research. not sufh- 
cient that each result taken up, elaborated, and applied 
few specialists the field. Restricting the body 
knowledge small group deadens the philosophical 
spirit people and leads spiritual poverty.” 

Such statement that made Einstein must based 
the assumption that there exist methods communi- 
cation adequate translate clearly the public the true 
nature the results scientific effort. 


Robert Otterbourg 


“FBI Probes for Sabotage Atom Lab Blast,” “Blasts 
Rip Secret A-Lab Queens; Are Injured,” “Atoms 
the Loose Queens Explosions.” These banner frontpage 
headlines and their respective news stories gave the distort- 
and inaccurate impression that total disaster took place 
when metallurgical explosion caky thorium rocked 
Queens, New York plant engaged nuclear metals work. 

high level Atomic Energy Commission official eval- 
uating these melodramatic accounts said the stories “con- 
tributed the general hysteria, and the confusion was cer- 
tainly compounded and prolonged the misleading state- 
ments issued the news media. interesting note 
that although New York City has one the best and largest 
science press corps, not one science writer was assigned 
cover the story. General assignment reporters were sent 
the city desks; they had background atomic energy 
nor any particular leaning toward science. although 
all possible candor was used responding inquiries and 
statements were issued the media quickly the facts 
were established, uninformed reporting continued through- 
out the day.” 


The above examples and the subsequent criticism show 
science reporting its worst, yet there are repeated occasions 
that point the deficient handling both reporters and 
editors national and local science-medical-technological 
news. doubtless true that for every garbled story, scores 
respectably reported stories unnoticed. Two Hous- 
ton, Texas papers—Post and Chronicle—did attract, for ex- 
ample, favorable attention when they published daily, ex- 
tensive, serialized stories running several thousand words 
each local radiation exposure accident. Instead re- 
sorting overly-abused, hackneyed techniques, they in- 
terpreted scientific and background information, combined 
with reliable eye-witness descriptive accounts 
duced stories that gave readers truthful and factual pic- 
ture nuclear energy and its many industrial applica- 
tions 

August Heckscher, former editorial writer the New 
York Herald Tribune, science writing suffers from another 
editorial deficiency, which was evidenced two years ago 
when the press “came very close saying that polio was 
conquered once and for all” the introduction the Salk 
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vaccine. Here see science reporting jumping 
hasty conclusion. 

When New York City was bombed this past July 
mythical H-Bomb attack, most the local papers had lead 
stories which implied that the metropolitan area had actually 
been decimated during the mock raid. Quotes around the 
word killed supposedly gave these papers the right use 
scare sensational headlines. This most assuredly 
“yellow” journalism. 

Perhaps more important than the occasional examples 
sensational and inaccurate journalism are the failures 
newspapers take science seriously; they treat science 
stepchild permitting rank behind sports, society, 
entertainment, women’s and other specialized reporting 
fields. recent survey conducted the University 
showed that science-invention news together with 
health-safety articles ranked 24th list newspaper 
items given space 130 newspapers. reader preference, 
however, the study placed science 10th and health 13th 
among news categories. Why with this much reader inter- 
est does science receive such low priority? Editors answer 
with the usual bromide—space. But space alone not the sole 
answer; factor, but far more fundamental and under- 
lying the charges sensationalism and inaccuracy the 
cleavage between the two communities—science and 
journalism. 

New York University’s Hillier Krieghbaum sees the 
science-press division stemming largely from “differing 
points view, differing philosophies toward the world 
which they live. the scientist, the new something 
untried, challenge, matter which one should 
skeptical until has been proved the laboratory 
field experiments. the reporter, the new news, some- 
thing rushed into print before competitor gets it. 
fuller explanations are needed they may told 
tomorrow.” 

Supporting this view Mr. Heckscher who says the 
“spirit science tentative, experimental, skeptical. The 
spirit journalism decisive and optimistic. The man 
science sees even the boldest actions being way test- 
ing hypothesis. The newspaperman sees the most moder- 
ate undertaking one that will, quite possibly, make over 
the world.” 

From science’s camp hear that newspapers tend 
accent the negative sensational; they provide bonus space 
catastrophes—page one banner stories; and only inside 
briefs equally important but non-spectacular events. 
Naturally, science often fails understand that newspapers 
cannot highlight the routine. Sometimes and unfairly too, 
charges sensationalism arise when science reporters 
translate from technical into more accepted newspaper 
language. Herein lies the dilemma—if writers follow 
technical language too exactly, they fail communicate 


their audience; they popularize, they remove the full 
science flavor. 

Contributing the strains between science and press 
the positioning the science news staff within the daily 
paper. covering science news, national wire services and 
many larger metropolitan dailies have full-time science 
writers. But the average paper leaves science the hands 
the city desk where often delegated added 
assignment general newsman. The full-time science 
writer specialist, working independently the city 
desk; selects his own assignment and writes his story 
accordingly. 

see how typical paper might respond science 
story, let’s take fictitious yet probable emergency and 
observe what happens: bulletin flashes the police ticker 
that fire engulfs local plant processing radioactive material. 
The science writer (if there regularly assigned person) 
off gathering material for his Sunday piece. not 
available and the city desk selects the “on-call” general 
assignment reporter whose scientific knowledge 
case nil. covers the story but, like the woman attend- 
ing her first baseball game and unable tell single from 
homerun, the reporter cannot distinguish dangerous 
gamma ray from harmless alpha Familiarity, 
said, breeds contempt. However, covering science, un- 
familiarity can cause inaccuracy; influences the entire 
story and the time colored with headline, written 
general deskman, the newspaper has innocently con- 
tributed misunderstanding science and has injured its 
own repuation the science community. Many general 
newsmen turn creditable science stories under the same 
conditions; they draw upon that innate news sense which 
often distinguishes outstanding from average 
porter. But lack specialist too often results un- 
satisfactory story. 

presenting science news, few papers can afford 
treat science like the New York Times, which aver- 
age weekday might possibly have three lengthy science 
stories and Sunday, 5-7 news articles supported in- 
terpretative pieces. Most papers the other extreme, 
with their pages reflecting either calamitous events typi- 
cal “success” stories medical cures, inventions, etc., be- 
sides the background features. Eugene Rabino- 
witch, University Illinois scientist, maintains that 
“good science reporting impossible long its purpose 
assumed entertainment and not education. They 
(stories) cannot only what people want hear; they 
often must about what they ought hear.” 

Other obstacles heighten and complicate the press-science 
liaison. Reporters recall times when science unknowingly 
obstructed accuracy. Take the recent example national 
atomic energy installation when there was small chemi- 
cal explosion. Reporters happened the laboratory 
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for international scientific conference. laboratory offi- 
cial briefed them the accident. But did not realize 
that some them lacked scientific backgrounds. 
neglected explain the relative harmlessness and mean- 
ing “unirradiated natural uranium.” the fault 
one reporter that his paper boldly told readers lead 
story that afternoon “dissolution unirradiated 
nium?” How was this reporter grasp the scientific sig- 
nificance the explosion without proper briefing and 
guidance. Such reportorial slip led one writer suggest 
later that “science would benefit fraction what 
now spent research were devoted helping the in- 
terpreters.” (reporters). 

Censorship still another hurdle facing newsmen 
their quest for science news. There tendency both 
private and governmental organizations, particularly with 
research and development activities, classify laboratory 
work and discoveries. This understandable business; 
competition negates publicizing leaking information 
experimental work. Business censorship its maximum 
scant when compared the mammouth security enforced 
the Federal government. Hearings before the Moss 
Committee, sub-committee the House Committee 
Government Operations, outlined the voluminous extent 
classified documents retained from World War and the 
breadth security throughout governmental research and 
development. This tendency the Federal Government 
classify military, atomic and diplomatic operations has also 
spread agencies hardly involved national defense, with 
the result that civilian business-research firms, many with 
government contracts, now fit into this security pattern. 
science reporters have experienced, easier for all groups 
concerned classify project than permit the press in- 
vestigate. 

many journalists, the reasoning and examples already 
presented for ineffective science reporting put the shoe 
the other fellow’s foot; they are weak excuses for their 
own professional failings. Switching from straight news 
interpretative reporting suggested remedy. Typical 
current science topics—radiation fallout, oriental flu epi- 
demic and International Geophysical Year—are need 
explanation and elaboration. Moreover, background mate- 
rial science news’ real significance and obtain that 
material requires reporters who add perspective scientific 
happenings placing them popular not academic light 
and editors, who appreciate the importance science news. 

course, interpretative writing calls for new type 
reporting and for most dailies the question —how? There 
simple, basic approach for the average paper without 
the services regular science reporter. Run national 
wire stories and background features they were written 
and support them with appropriate headlines. Insist that 
general assignment reporters have working relationships 


with local science and allied groups. Lastly, don’t expect 
science news always offer the excitement atomic 
bomb test the conjured drama found Hollywood 
biography Edison Bell. Great science news 
seldom made publicized surroundings. 

Interpretative writing has one confirmed friend the 
national weekly news magazines. They have provided 
many readers with their only solid science news through 
intelligent although sometimes slanted 
porting. Likewise, monthly magazines publish many sci- 
ence pieces but since they concentrate features, the 
monthlies cannot considered the same light the 
dailies are they competition. 

Finally, and what this writer considers primary, news- 
papers should insist through their trade associations that 
something done about science and specialized journalism 
education the nation’s universities and colleges. sur- 
veying more than half the accredited journalism 
schools and departments, one startling fact became evi- 
dent—there little science journalism taught. Ap- 
proximately 700 newswriting and editing courses were 
given the surveyed schools but few offered science 
journalism. course, often referred specialized 
journalism, might superficially touch science journal- 
ism along with score other special writing fields. 
Journalism schools claim that their primary aim pro- 
duce general reporters and not specialists; they leave 
specializing and the necessary training the papers them- 
selves. Therefore, they emphasize those that will 
benefit students during their early professional years. 
Such thinking, though sound, ignores more flagrant and 
underlying failure—many universities award degrees with- 
out requiring one year minimum science. Even when 
journalism schools lean toward the many worthwhile 
general reporting and humanity courses, there remains 
room for interpretive and specialized writing backed 
least one-year science survey course. Why should 
science science journalism taught anyway, typical 
dean might ask? This question turn can answered 
another question. Can journalism schools name the foreign 
Washington correspondent, both considered glamour 
news posts, who does not write refer continually 
atomic energy, military weapons and other topics with 
scientific origins? comparatively easy for most report- 
ers cover meeting rewrite press release. But with- 
out some academic training how the uninitiated reporter 
fresh from college going give science story meaning and 
interpretation without ever receiving insight into science 
journalism while undergraduate? These questions, 
somehow, are hardly ever answered. 

Nonetheless, there are notable exceptions this academic 
situation. Several schools already support science journal- 
ism curriculums coordinating programs with medical, 
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agriculture and other professional colleges. One school, 
University Wisconsin, realizing the present and future 
scope science writing, started program 1954 which 
devoted developing skills scientific news. Students— 
two each year—hold assistantships for which they prepare 
stories for Wisconsin’s news bureau scientific events 
occurring the University. Personally valuable them 
field work interviewing scientists, 
reports into news stories and features, checking stories back 
with scientists and finally evaluating the actual reception 
their work the press. 

Columbia University’s Graduate School Journalism 
considering adding special year for students desiring 
investigate particular area knowledge. -Columbia’s 
dean, Edward Barrett, alluded science writing when 
said “in recognizing the requirements for journalists 
the future, hope help train not only the skills 
journalism but also increasingly the substance journal- 
ism. believe can draw more the great resources 


Columbia, arranging for outstanding specialists deal 
systematically with the great continuing issues and basic 
currents that are reflected daily the news. .We believe 
can interweave this with journalistic techniques 
way that will not lessen one whit the highly professional 
training the student now receives.” 

Dean Barrett’s thesis localizes the issue: science journal- 
ism deserves and can receive better treatment cam- 
pus. Some form science journalism instruction would 
properly orient students today that sensational, in- 
accurate and insufficient science news would not character- 
ize our science the Atomic Age. 


Robert Otterbourg editor Nucleonics, McGraw- 
Hill monthly magazine covering the industrial applications 
nuclear energy. The article represents the author’s per- 
sonal views and not necessarily those McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 


“Truman Half-Soled” 


The sparsely-settled Southwestern states are informal. 
People wear sports shirts work and even get married 
them. Everybody knows the Governor this first 
name, and it’s his job remember theirs. 

But the newspapers more care practiced, and names 
men and women appear full dignity, with full first 
names initials and full last names, course. 
another way that some the western papers informal. 
They call street street. 

story says that there new sewer “on Kathryn 
east Yale Cornell,” and the headline says “Kathryn 
street, the head announces “Truman Half-Soled.” 
And when another street for some other work, the 
reader told “Board Discuss Wider Grecian.” One 
has pictures former president have some leather 
nailed his feet, and return the classical figure, 
with larger derriéres vogue again. 

Space saved omission the designation “street,” 
“avenue,” “drive,” but clarity hurt. Besides am- 


biguities, however, another reason why use the 
designation valuable. Practices differ different cities, 
but one common pattern streets and drives run north 
and south, avenues and roads run east and west. court 
dead-end street, and circle curves out street and 
shortly back into it. 

So, omission designation deprives the reader 
one more way finding his way around, fixing the 
locale the news. Meantime, headline, General 
Douglas MacArthur learns that accident occurred 
the intersection him and someone else, and California 
learns that two miles were flooded. 

Now this habit has invaded the South and other areas. 
recent motor trip Florida (the state, not the 
street) read dozens papers which also drop the 
designations, and recent trip East found some 
others doing too. Don’t surprised read your 
newspaper some day that Alice has been torn heavy 
trucks. 
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Why Not Annex The City the Suburbs? 


Allan Trout 


(In characteristic light vein, the veteran political reporter 
the Louisville Courier-Journal made this suggestion 
his editors, which they carried, full page spread, May 19.) 


believe the worst yet come the deepening decay 

Suburbia, too, facing decay but does not know yet. 

The last chance, believe, achieve consolidation 
Downtown and Suburbia before both are bled white, 
perhaps killed, the coming giant monstrous city 
shall call Americapolis. Not all strength derived from 
unity, but unity still the formula bet on. 

The world has never seen big and great city Amer- 
icapolis will be. will the product the second cata- 
clysmic explosion the automobile age. 

The first explosion was the self-starter. This device en- 
abled women operate cars independently men. Were 
not for the self-starter, people today would living ver- 
tically cities, instead horizontally Suburbia. 

are now the eve the second explosion. This will 
the construction 41,000 miles of.superfreeway new 
and virgin routes. This freeway will enable drivers scurry 
swiftly and safely over the face this country like rest- 
less ants, with never stoplight ahead, line cross 
traffic. 

This freeway—The Road— will become the heavenly 
answer this and future generations motorists whose 
racial already desire for clear straight- 
away into the limitless horizon ahead. 

-Americapolis will built both sides The Road 
depth from miles. The nerve centers will 
the interchanges, every miles and, indeed, the inter- 
changes will the first developed. 

Here will clustered ever-deepening mixture 
homes, motels, filling stations, light industries, restaurants, 
garages, drug stores, and all the other markets that make 
living out solvent families mass movement. 

Next, heavy industry will settle The Road where the 
land lies propitiously between interchanges. 

They will so, first, because virgin space can obtain- 
ed; and second, because their fleet trucks near 
the nearest interchange fast nonstop communication 
with per cent this nation’s cities 50,000 more. 

Then the people who work these factories will begin 
subdivide the land between interchanges both sides 
The Road. Their new homes—with space for the illu- 


sionary garden, cow, and chickens—will situated 
streets lateral The Road, and feeding both ends into 
cross roads that, turn, will feed into The Road inter- 
changes. 

All these plants will require executives; and the new 
schools and churches will require teachers and preachers. 
Doctors and dentists and psychiatrists will move along- 
side The Road, too. Thus, time, the table gardens 
the humble will supplemented flower gardens the 
affluent, and balanced culture will established. 

newspapers The Road. But they will 
lateral operations. The main plant will some popu- 
lous interchange, with bureaus spotted strategic inter- 
changes far 200 miles distant each direction. 

typical newspaper The Road will delivered 
two sections. The master section, delivered all subscribers, 
will general interest and carry general advertising. 
The second section will topical, carrying news and ads 
local interest subscribers the different areas served 
the various bureaus. 

Here, then, have Americapolis vast will New 
York and Chicago rolled into one. Main Street will 41,- 
000 miles long, illuminated night with mercurized 
brilliance full moon, accoutered day with every 
device known science for the safe and swift movement 
man his car. 

The pavement will underlaid with low-power elec- 
tric wiring, melt the snow and sleet falls. inter- 
vals will appear roadside stations where one button pushed 
will produce electronic voice giving weather conditions 
100 miles ahead, another button 200 miles, and on. 

ans, bicycles, livestock, detours, bottlenecks, 
nothing but clear straight-away through the soothing 
ecstasy Motordom’s Valhalia. 

Yet this, the biggest city the world, will have mayor, 
aldermen, police court, ordinances, sewage-dis- 
posal plants, city jails. will have civic pride, and 
the only cohesion will the exhiliration, common all, 
living alongside The Road. 

Americapolis will crawl across counties, from state 
state, across rivers and mountains, from ocean ocean, 
from the Lakes the Gulf. 

will defy every notion ever had man the proper 
organization, development and government cities. 

second glance, however, note that Americapolis 
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will governed the elementary essentials. Each county 
will govern the strip that lies within its own boundaries, 
collect the taxes, enforce law and order, establish schools, 
fire protection and libraries, and administer public health 
and system justice. 

Thus counties bisected The Road will administer 
urban affairs within the basic framework apparatus 
designed primarily for administration rural affairs. 

But the last ten centuries Anglo-American history 
teach that counties will have difficulty whatever 
administering their sectors Americapolis. 

The central idea the old city-state was that the city 
alone the prime object, and indeed the prime source, 
government. But the city-state flourished only the basin 
the Mediterranean, and quite naturally. 

The racial inheritance those people was rooted the 
sea. They saw safety the stout hull ship, the snug 
calmness harbor, and the walled city their home 
port. They had neither taste nor interest the open country 
behind their powerful coastal cities. 

the contrast, the Germanic tribes that took over Eng- 
land early the Christian era were creatures the forest. 
Their racial inheritance was rooted the open spaces. 
They saw safety room for movement, and found rela- 
tively easy draw nourishment from the fields and 
woods. 

This was the kind human strength the Normans 
found when they ascended power the Century. 
the Normans added dash imagination, which was 
their forte. They organized England with the county 
the basic unit government. 

this the county remains the basic unit gov- 
ernment both this country and Engiand. The county 
the oldest continuous political organization the West- 
ern world. Our people have great inherited confidence 
the integrity county government that force short 
catastrophe can ever overcome it. 

Here Kentucky, for example, the city very much in- 
ferior the county. When school systems are merged, 
the new system becomes the county system. The county 


system the one that absorbs city systems within the county. 

Power the sheriff superior power police 
chief. Circuit Court vastly superior the highest city 
court. county judge judge all the county, but the 
jurisdiction city judge stops the line. 

The coroner coroner all the county, including cities. 
lien against property for county taxes superior 
city lien. Power the grand jury county-wide. County 
government the body, city government mere appendage. 

Back now the idea want advance, ask: Down- 
town cannot annex Suburbia, would not profit 
encourage Suburbia annex downtown? 

The question, course, overly simplified. What 
really mean that believe ought plant and culti- 
vate the idea consolidating services, but with the county 
taking the initiative. 

believe ought plant and cultivate the idea one 
police force, one fire department, one set taxes, one set 
collections, etc., but with the county taking the initiative. 

believe ought beam our appeal leadership now 
living Suburbia. That where the effective leadership 
is, anyway; but Suburbia has never been flattered with any 
such recognition. 

The basic idea plant Suburbia enlightened self- 
interest. suburban home safer than the owner’s 
downtown job, etc. This line thought, believe, in- 
stinctively sound. 

also instinctively sound encourage county initia- 
tive. People simply not have the inherited respect for 
city government that they for county government. This 
shown currently the flight all who can flee from 
Louisville, and the repeated county votes confidence 
Louisville. 

create receptive frame mind ought our 
first aim, were undertake this idea; and inspire 
county people leadership ought the second aim. 

Details, such new enabling laws the Legislature, 
etc., ought our very last concern; for once the frame 
mind set for action, very easy find the ways 
it. 
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Reviews 


Success Story Integration 


THE LOUISVILLE STORY. Omer 
Carmichael and Weldon James. Simon 
Schuster, 175 pps. $1.00. 


When school opening brought crisis 
Little Rock and Nashville, Louisville made 
headlines. Its integrated school system 
was full normal orderly operation. 
Louisville had integrated the year before, 
without trouble. The Louisville exper- 
ience has given heart other southern 
school system. Now The Louisville Story, 
simply and effectively told the super- 
intendent and his newspaperman collabo- 
rator, will encourage all persons good 
will, the practicability school in- 
tegration. 

Louisville school officials started with 
certain natural advantages. border 
state, Louisville civilized city whose 
public problems are rationally discussed 
responsible newspaper. The Univer- 
sity Louisville had integrated its classes 
1950. Constructive community leader- 
ship was active the school problem 
from that time on. 

political demagog major size was 
exploiting the race issue Kentucky. The 
day the historic Supreme Court de- 
cision, Gov. Wetherby said: “Kentucky 
will whatever necessary comply 
with the law.” that spirit the ground 
was prepared for integrating the Louis- 
ville public schools. 

The State attorney general immediately 
ruled that the Court decision nullified 
Kentucky’s compulsory segregation law. 

The Board Education Louisville 
was session when the news came the 
Court decision. The board chairman 
promptly declared: “Our thinking and 
planning must start right now.” 

The superintendent schools said: 
“There will problems but they are not 
insurmountable, the integration Ne- 
groes the University Louisville 
testifies.” 

added that “the real problem would 
with the adults, not the children.” 

Louisville adults had registered their 
views, poll 1949, per cent against 
integration. But 1954 the president 
the Parent Teachers Association told its 
Council: “Our job work for har- 
mony among parents toward integration.” 

The mayor Louisville announced 


“We will observe the spirit well the 
letter the decision,” when the Courts 
banned segregation parks and public 
swimming pools. 

For start, Louisville had enrolled 
some Negroes the Summer School be- 
fore the full program integration was 


scheduled for September 1956. 


the day school opened the chief 
police was personally hand. had 
heard that white citizens council group 
planned picket the schools. But the 
attorney general would give them as- 
surance that they would not arrested. 
They did not picket the schools. School 
opening was quiet. All day police cars 
cruised past possible trouble spots. Plain- 
clothesmen had been the alert well 
trouble makers. The teachers had been 
prepared. They took the change stride. 
Schools and officials acted though in- 
tegration was the normal process and 
immediately became so. The headaches 
were minor, and chiefly problems 
paper 

Only one white parent refused allow 
her children attend school with Ne- 
groes. When truancy charges were press- 
she announced she was entering them 
local private school. But the private 
school said was not going used 
evade the law. refused accept these 
children. Before the school term was up, 
they were public school. 

The chief legal problem Louisville had 
was over the status the juvenile agita- 
tor for racism, Billy Branham, 17, who 
moved from Detroit organize pupils 
against integration. This trouble maker 
they managed handle, and found 
market for his wares among Louisville 
pupils. Louisville found that generally 
Negroes elected attend schools with 
Negro teachers. There were race bar- 
riers any school. Where classes were 
mixed, Negroes played school teams. 
The superintendent was 
prised the minimum increase disci- 
pline problems. Some 5,600 the 12,000 
Negro pupils were mixed schools. 
the 34,000 white pupils, 28,000 were 
mixed schools. attempt was made the 
first year integrate faculties. Five schools 


that had been all-Negro were closed and 
the Negro teachers all absorbed into other 
schools. The greatest integration was 
the elementary schools, the least the 
high schools. 

The first year was not over when Super- 
intendent Carmichael and Weldon James 
wrote The Louisville Story. The process 
developing integration into successful 
education was all ahead them. But 
they had made start and could see their 
way ahead. 

Supt. Carmichael was born Alabama 
himself and was graduated from its uni- 
versity. taught Tampa when the 
Klux Klan was its heyday. 
taught Lynchburg, Virginia and Sel- 
ma, Ala. has been Loiusville since 
1945. knows the segregated South. 
Weldon James was born and educated 
and began his newspaper work South 
Carolina. was Nieman Fellow 
1940. has served the editorial page 
the Louisville Courter-Journal for just 
about the span Mr. Carmichael’s super- 
intendency Louisville. these men tell 
story out their own backgrounds. 
great story and effectively told. When 
the headlines have died down Little 
Rock and Nashville, the Louisville Story 
will continue make sense and stand 
notable record the evolution 
race relations America, which one 
the milestones our times. 


—Louis Lyons 


Bill Lederer Again 


ENSIGN O’TOOLE AND ME, Will- 
iam Lederer. Norton Co., 247pp. 
$3.75. 


Readers All the Ship’s Sea will 
ask more than know that Bill Leder- 
has another book out and that car- 
ries from where left off. Lederer’s 
captain now and special assistant the 
commander all our forces the Paci- 
fic. But this prosperity has not curbed his 
impish humor nor tamed his irreverance 
for the Navy Brass. Admiral Stump’s 
headquarters must lively place when 
Lederer’s port. The Navy’s both safe 
and sane long can put with the 
zany adventures Bill Lederer and his 
alter ego, Terry O’Toole. 


ah 


Remembered Horror 
apan 
Hisashi Maeda 


NINE WHO SURVIVED HIROSHI- 
AND NAGASAKI, Robert 
Trumbull. New York, Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1957, 148 pps. 

startling learn that there are 
people who experienced atom bombs 
both Hiroshima and Nagasaki. This piece 
history, known even amongst 
Japanese, still less familiar foreigners, 
for most whom is, fact, news 
rather than history. After many difficul- 
Mr. Trumbull succeeded 
ing down these historic 
and has put together the detailed 
interviews had with them form the 
present work. 

The nine people who went through the 
two bombings were newspaper pub- 
lisher, ship designer, accountant, 
engineer, dockyard laborer and four 
kite makers. They were all either born 
Nagasaki had close connections with 
the town, and all them, with the ex- 
ception the newspaper 
had been Tokyo business and had 
dropped Hiroshima his way home 
—were working Hiroshima. And they 
too, like the rest the city’s inhabitants, 
were found completely unprepared when 
there came the “unearthly flash light” 
and the blast the first bomb. 

This first bomb killed between 240,000 
and 260,000 people and injured from 150, 
000 160,000 more. (These figures are 
estimates made the Hiroshima City 
Office, and the numbers dead and in- 
jured given the book are far fewer. 
believe this possibly because the latter 
not include military personnel, large 
numbers whom were stationed the 
town addition the ordinary inhabi- 
tants.) instant, Hiroshima was con- 
verted into waste rubble, fire and 
corpses, but the nine men question 
all miraculously survived. 

During the next three days, each them 
moved Nagasaki for some reason 
other—some returning their homes, 
some take back the ashes their wives, 
killed the atomic bomb, the homes 
their birth. Somehow, each managed 
board train, jammed tight with hu- 
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manity was, and arrived dead beat 
Nagasaki. What trick, indeed, fate was 
playing them! Here, once again, they 
saw that unearthly flash light. They had 
profited from their experience Hiro- 
shima, and their relatives and friends, 
forewarned, took immediate refuge 
shelters and elsewhere, thus escaping death 
injury. The book divided into two 
parts, the first set Hiroshima, the second 
Nagasaki. 

Many other accounts the holocaust 
created the atomic bomb have been 
published works such John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima, but the present work 
way inferior them the power its 
narrative, which the most vivid kind. 
The way which Mr. Trumbull avoids 
theorizing almost completely, concentrat- 
ing setting down the fateful experiences 
his heroes just they told them, gives 
the work, anything, advantage over 
others its kind. 

The part the book which leaves the 
most lasting impression the story 
Hirata Kenshi, who was accountant 
with the Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Com- 
pany the time the explosion. was 
married July, 1945, Nagasaki, and 
only ten days previously had brought his 
bride back from Hiroshima with him. 
the morning August when the atomic 
bomb fell, was his office where 
had been duty all night. His dramatic 
search for his wife began. His wife, 
home, about minutes foot from 
the office. When got back, how- 
ever, the house was crushed flat and 
his wife nowhere seen. Despite acute 
hunger and fatigue, devoted all his en- 
ergies the search until finally suc- 
ceeded tracing her body. vivid the 
picture his devotion his wife that the 
reader held the story, unable leave 
until its tragic end. 

The blast was likewise fateful its 
effects all the remaining eight men, 
that the plain accounts their experiences 
constitute “stories” without further em- 
bellishment. And throughout them all one 
can perceive, reading between the lines, 
true human love—of husband for wife, 
mother for child—as brought out 
the face the greatest tragedies. 

The significance this work lies its 
use real facts order make the 


reader realize the horror the atomic 
bomb. Though the bomb was dropped 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, which were re- 
garded principally military targets, 
countless innocent citizens were, prac- 
tice, made its victims. How many readers, 
again, can remain unmoved the con- 
stant accounts the tragic killing and 
maiming innocent children the 
high school children, who, for the sake 
the state, had been made leave their 
studies and work military supply fac- 
tories. Such things are skillfully described 
the author, with good grasp the 
psychology the Japanese people those 
days. The book further helps the reader 
occasional, easily understandable accounts 
Japanese customs, ways life and 
natural scenery. 

must not allow the tragedies 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki become mere 
stories the past. Speaking his book, 
Mr. Trumbull says: 

“My hope that will bring home 
people that war longer confined 
the front lines; new weapons, like 
the atomic bomb, bring combat con- 
ditions everyone’s living room. That 
point being understood, then hope 
through this account Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki show something 
what the next war may like for the 
ordinary individual everywhere.” 

recent years, the conviction has been 
spreading throughout the people the 
world that nuclear war must avoided 
all costs. This book, reported, has 
been translated into many different Euro- 
pean languages and published the coun- 
tries question. can only hope that 
will read many people possible, 
for convinced that will value 
preventing nuclear war, which would 
mean the destruction mankind its 
own hand. 

—The Japan Ouarterly, 
October December, 1957 


Hisashi Maeda serves the foreign 
news desk Asahi Shimbun Tokyo. 
was associate Nieman Fellow 
1955-56, sponsored the Asia Founda- 
tion. Harvard focused his study 
problems control nuclear energy 
and disarmament. did this review for 
Japan Quarterly, where being pub- 
lished this Fall. 


Fifty Years U.P. 


DEADLINE EVERY MINUTE: The 
Story the United Press, Joe Alex 
Morris. Doubleday, $5.00 
The United Press years old. Vet- 

eran man Joe Alex Morris tells its 

story. reporter’s story the com- 
petitive race first with the news. The 
title Deadline Every Minute describes the 

probiem and the tempo the work 

news agency. story the excite- 

ment the news chase that lures and 
holds young men with the adventure 
headline hunting. Morris has caught the 
pace and color, the drive and nervous 
tension the business. His style pitch- 
the fast moving story. enters 
the mood the news beats and the epoch- 
news achievements the heroes the 
through this half century. The stories 
has culled from years world 
wide reporting are the sagas scores 
enterprising news hawks. This how 
they earned their spurs and became na- 
tional bylines. all lively copy and 
some journalistic history. Here 
the glamor journalism and holds the 
reader like late news extra. its em- 
phasis almost wholly speed and 
scoops, that clearly what has conditioned 
the life Reporter Morris and his col- 
leagues and their agency. With some 
member paper going press every few 
minutes around the clock, and rival 
agency always competing the story, 
the primary problem first with the 
news. The agency reporter’s ultimate 
achievement often registered news 
flash one-line bulletin. Leg work 
plainly premium this business. The 
agency executive must drive his far flung 
forces with ruthless pressure. life 
for the young man. Jerry O’Sullivan’s 
explanation for leaving would apply 
many more: “Hours too iong, wages 
too low, life too short” wired the news 
manager. The wire agencies indeed pro- 
vide sharp apprenticeship for many able 
news men, who their mature years 
find escape from the staccato news bulle- 
tin other journalism that provides more 
time and space and interest for less fran- 
tic and broader based reporting. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about the many 
names adventurous young reporters 
cited Morris the number who are 
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now editors writers newspapers and 
magazines. The same true the other 
news agencies and Jerry O’Sullivan’s 
succinct explanation sufficient. The other 
striking thing about Morris’ book that 
almost wholly concerned with 
reporting wars and disaster and the drama 
This strong meat and the high drama 
journalism. But omits the bread 
and butter everyday reporting 
what goes city hall and State 
House and all the institutions men 
live by. surely significant the 
emphasis news agency work that Mor- 
ris’ book includes hardly story the 
whole period the depression and the 
New Deal which filled third the time 
span his history. has caught the 
heady sparkle and the zest news work 
its high But has left out 
the solid stuff that makes newspaper in- 
dispensable for the information its com- 
munity. sure that more the story 
the newspaper than the news agency. 
But there much more substance news 
agency work than Morris has shown with 
his concentration its dramatics. 


Louis Lyons 


Nieman Novel 


THE GOD BOY, Ian Har- 
court, Brace, 184 pps., $3.50. 
Two this month’s most expertly 


written novels are short enough that 
had time read them both the in- 
terval between writing and 
today’s columns. The first, Angel, 
Elizabeth Taylor, the sixth novel 
one the most professionally accomp- 
lished women novelists Great Britain. 
The other, The God Boy, Ian Cross, 
first novel young and talented 
New Zealander. Although two novels 
more different matter and manner 
would hard find Angel and The 
God Boy share one attribute: the 
shiny, almost showy, brilliance their 

The God Boy written the first 
person small boy. This con- 
vention that always requires the narrator 
write with impossible skill, but 
one that has served some great writers 


well and one which readers can easily 
adjust their minds. Mr. Cross uses 
extremely well tell the story Jimmy 
Sullivan and why Jimmy was angry with 
God. “I’m very smart,” wrote Jimmy 
the Roman Catholic orphanage where 
had been since was 11. Now when 
was nearly Jimmy felt tough and con- 
fident. don’t care,” wrote Jimmy, 
whistling past the graveyard. “You would 
think would care, and did for while, 
but not now. While was happening 
and for some time after, cared much 
must have been nearly crazy, but 
don’t care now, 

What Jimmy protested too much that 
didn’t care about was the frightful 
time had when the nagging, the furi- 
ous outbursts temper and the fighting 
between his parents grew unbearable. 

“By themselves they were fine,” wrote 
Jimmy. Together the tension was ter- 
rible that Jimmy felt waves cold panic 
and tried propitiate the fates with 
what called his “protective tricks.” 

How all worked out dramatic 
and pitiful story, and tender and 
humorous one, too. Jimmy Sullivan 
very real and very likable boy. His 
description life the New Zea- 
land village Raggleton, his friends 
and teachers the parochial school, 
his big sister Molly and his parents 
are all warm and alive and touching. And 
they are written for the most part the 
language Jimmy would naturally use. 

There was much that Jimmy did not 
understand; but there was much that 
did and his fears finally forced him 
outburst irrational violence which 
was ashamed. This sad and moving 
story. But not harrowing one 
might expect. Jimmy not just the 
pathetic victim parents who hated each 
other. also normal boy with 
rare zest for living and admirable courage. 
Mr. Cross has fine insight into boyhood 
and much skill rendering Jimmy’s ter- 
ror-haunted world 
eyes. The God Boy brilliant first 
novel. 

—by Orville 
the Times”, Sept. 


Ian Cross began his novel while 
associate Nieman Fellow from the 
lington Dominion, New Zealand, 
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The Changing Role the Newspaper 


Carl Lindstrom 


Some change newspapers the last years has been 
evolutionary—normal progress methods improved. 
There some adjustment now competitive pressures. 
But evolutionary change has taken place either tech- 
nology function. 

going select certain hard facts which have 
bothered all and, assembling them, give shape and 
pattern our problem. 

Since 1910 more than 1,000 daily newspapers have 
died this country. 

Newspapers have become business. any community, 
large small, the daily newspaper well the upper 
half among employers both number workers and 
size payroll. 

the era personal journalism ended, newspapers 
assumed detached perspective for which shall have 
use the somewhat ambiguous and shopworn term— 
objectivity. 

are longer alone medium mass com- 
munication. That alone would radically modify our 
relationship the public. 

new and worthy talent. 

Against these five points, wish pose few the 
general circumstances our times which believe are hav- 
ing vital effect upon our changing role. These are: 

Government drifting farther away from the people. 

Political isolationism dead but have instead 
acute parochialism which does not comport with our posi- 
tion world leadership. 

Culture—the arts, education, the amenities life— 
are spread over broader social base America than ever 
before anywhere. 

Instead giving him leadership, newspaper folk 
have chosen the common man our leader and blindly 
follow him about. 

Pressed these circumstances and elbowed our prob- 
lems, have not been entirely idle, course. have 
changed our technique: bought new type, streamlined the 
format, printed more pictures, shortened stories, forbidden 
jumps from page one, cultivated interpretive writing. 


Carl Lindstrom executive editor the Hartford 
Courant and one America’s editors who does some plain 
thinking out loud about the business he’s in. This from 
talk the American Association for Education 
Journalism, August 30, 1956. 


Most these reforms have been imitative. The maga- 
zines with gallant disregard for the foibles technique 
have moved into the vacuums left the daily press. Type 
faces are less important than what type says; format 
fashion. dull story that loses readership, not the long 
one. The magazines not only jump from front back, 
but also from week week. not good tactics en- 
gage race you can’t win. Between one medium and 
another are licked the field entertainment and 
pictures. 

Our preoccupation, I’m afraid, has been with technique 
rather than with function. The result has been migration 
journalists into competitive media and this can stop 
only looking more sharply into the reasons for our 
being. 

our business longer attractive the young? Any- 
one old enough remember the year Halley’s Comet 
knows that embarked upon career journalism 
with motives widely differing from those which bring 
young hopefuls today. had illusions well 
dreams but neither the illusions nor the dreams had very 
much with money. There was strong urge. 
though the newspaperman those days seemed swing 
pretty big stick, don’t think was the itch for power 
that drew the city room. What was then? 
trying avoid word which really don’t like, but the 
moment there substitute. The word glamour. 

There was glamour, many remember. the 
bloom still the peach? are putting our papers 
together with little imagination, enterprise, flair, charac- 
ter, that ambitious youth longer wants work for us? 

Young men and women still want Some 
think the city room straight channel toward novel 
writing but you can’t hang them for that; maybe some 
thought too. 

Today the city room seems excellent channel 
through which move into public relations. Many 
journalism graduates even by-pass the city room and 
directly into press agentry. newspaper people had 
better ask ourselves why. 

Why then they go? 

Some our best writers have put work handling 
copy for charity drives, for special sections devoted 
brides and travel, real estate and industry, baby sec- 
tions, culture sections and others without number 
description. This what keeps the money the till and 
all have it. 

asked one the men who left why went and 
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answered: “As long I’ve got press agent stuff, 
might well get into with both feet and get little 
more money.” 

Our pay better than was, and there’s change for 
you. Not long ago heard two well-known American 
editors speculatively decide that the average pay news- 
paper man was above the national average for doctors and 
lawyers. didn’t drive them into statistical corner, but 
the very fact that they could speculate about in- 
dication where stand with regard newspaper 
salaries. 

However, spite long-delayed salary reform, two 
things are still apparent, least contractual schedules: 

There are too many overpaid incompetents Ameri- 
ca’s city rooms today. 

Our best help still underpaid. 

Has some the excitement washed out the newspaper 

Our journals today look more like each other than 
they ever did. Conformity seems phase modern 
civilization. Drop man blindfolded the middle St. 
Louis, Columbus, Minneapolis, Houston almost any 
American city, let him open his eyes and doubtful 
could tell you where was. The neon signs, traffic 
controls, the store fronts are monotonously identical. 

With rare exceptions newspapers, minus their mast- 
heads, would just difficult distinguish, the one 
from the other. 

One the greatest levelers the news field—and 
select only one for illustration—is the Associated Press. 
Conformity, course, built-in hazard for any co- 
operative enterprise. The Associated Press referred 
repeatedly, and with justice, the greatest 
service the world. this means 1700 daily newspapers, 
from the largest metropolitan organs those only just big 
enough dailies, run identical accounts the most 
important news events. This monotone not entirely the 
fault AP. Copy reading today largely matter 
theory and rare even newspapers which pride 
themselves upon editorial fastidiousness that the editorial 
pencil changes word phrase telegraph copy. 
the copy that good? will let you answer. 

The Associated Press has done its best improve its 
report. The Continuing Study the Managing Edi- 
tors Association has been operating for about decade 
and much good has been accomplished. Because 
splendid organization, there real reason for worrying 
lest someday without competition; and because there 
are already signs narcissistic complex, American 
journalism might well stand fear the day when 
grinding alone our teletype prayer-wheel shall 
allowed worship only the Associated Press, like musing 


Oriental image lost contemplation its own navel. 

There are other factors making for monotony and stere- 
otype—comics, columnists, features, puzzles—so obvious 
that they needn’t detain us, most them classified 
entertainment, field which others have pre-empted. 

easy think that there was more news the paper 
1910 than there today. Probably not. Newspapers 
today are departmentalized but that not entirely our 
own doing. was rather natural process which would 
put under the head evolutionary change. 

Since 1910 people have vastly broadened their interests 
and doing they themselves departmentalized their 
interests. merely followed their predilections and 
sense orderliness. 

Sometimes when look the real estate department, 
the garden department, the fish and game department, the 
boating department, the travel department and ever 
many others, wonder: “Where the newspaper itself? 
Just where the corpus hard news?” The telegraph 
editor and the city editor chafe because they have space, 
they say. Yet there’s local news the garden, the trout 
stream, the yacht basin. There’s national and inter- 
national news the travel department. 

Because have been pains accommodate our- 
selves reader convenience, fear that people have lost 
sight the real function the newspaper. Since have 
become little myopic about our function, perhaps 
shouldn’t blame the public. They recognize perhaps that 
newspapers are medium mass communication but 
odd how their first thought that the press 
used for purpose—for their purposes. 

the common man whom are thinking and 
properly so. His favor cultivated everyone for the 
common man king. Whether books phonograph 
records, films drama, the constant endeavor spread 
this culture far possible. This, course, good 
thing because America these things are for the en- 
joyment all and would not have otherwise. 


ever seek broader, lower common denominator, 
necessarily spread the culture thinner and thinner. 
won’t trouble you with statistics the volumes sold 
book clubs. They have members homes which books 
never reached before. 

The citizen intensely more interested the things 
spends money for than the men votes for. 
This vast area human interest have assigned the 
advertising department because there other way 
which newspaper can economically feasible. 

the news and editorial room stand passive 
relationship the market place. the product ready- 
mixed, frozen, dehydrated pulverized, our food editors 
dilate upon all their magical qualities without once 
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raising the question what Brillat-Savarin called the 
Physiology Taste. are confronted with comic bit 
irony which technology has forced upon us. 

This the era good will. Its sun began rise about 
the time personal journalism ended. those days city 
editors didn’t have speak luncheon clubs, newspapers 
didn’t give away uncounted columns behalf charity 
drives. There were guessing games, beauty con- 
tests youth derbies, community sings. 

You don’t have very old remember the day 
when newspapermen—reporters, editors and publishers— 
used boast the fact that they had friends, that they 
had memberships societies, service clubs do-good 
projects. That was almost precept independent jour- 
nalism. was thought that you couldn’t have friends with- 
out being beholden them; that sooner later they 
would make embarrassing demands upon you. 


Times have changed. anybody’s town today the 
publisher likely bank director; the editor may 
member more clubs than can regularly attend; 
may the hospital board the school board may 
chairman the community chest drive; constant- 
call speaker for anybody who wants ask him. 
Your city editor must service club luncheons and 
every time some community-minded propagandist wants 
make play for space, the city editor bound spend 
two hours lunch over details that could have been seen 
five minutes phone. Perhaps this puts the news- 
paper closer touch with organized 
ests but don’t think puts them closer touch with the 
people. 

I’m afraid that this new function the newspaper may 
even have dusted off some the glamour. 

belief that government—local, state and 
national—is drifting farther and farther away from the 
people. This the result not dark plot but simply 
because the country has become populous and the ma- 
chinery government complicated. 


Our newspaper societies are fever heat most the 
time about the closed doors government, and properly 
course. valiant rear guard action. Whether 
like not, every year that goes will see more 
and more decisions made executive offices. The incredi- 
bly ramified machinery modern government frustrating 
highest degree news gathering used know it. 
There Washington greater concentration reporters 
than any other city the world and yet know that 
would impossible for them explore every govern- 
mental nook and cranny. That means handouts. And 
chafe against that too, but what would without 


The public attitude hard fathom. People’s feelings 
regarding invasion privacy are understandable, but why 
has the public generally little sympathy with and inter- 
est the fight for free press and access information 
pursuit public information assaulted, sympathies 
are always with the assailant. Why? clear that they 
don’t know what newspapers are for. They are not all 
disturbed the lowering the curtain 
business. 

Ever since Adlai Stevenson first made the charge the 
one-party press, newspaper folk have slowly burned. This 
squirming resentment against apparent injustice has 
broken out anew. 


seems that the worst thing you can imply against 
newspaperman that not objective. the crime 
anyway? book the only sin that has deluded 
himself. How could objective and remain sensitive 
human being? And certainly believe that every news- 
paperman should both sensitive and human. 

Political isolationism died when greatness was thrust up- 
America. There now consciousness world leader- 
ship, and perhaps even some sense responsibility that 
leadership implies. 

place isolationism, though, have entrenched 
parochialism for which newspapers are responsible. 
country the world newspapers thoroughly ex- 
ploit the local scene. This intense localism unchal- 
lengeable virtue, course, and moreover the only dis- 
tinguishing characteristic the monotony content re- 
marked upon moment ago. 

Perhaps competitive pressure that has caused 
retreat the redoubt local news—a splendid fortress in- 
deed—but afraid have abandoned the field 
foreign news all but desultory forays and reconnoitering 
parties. 

How, then, expect the American people meet 
the responsibilities world leadership when leave them 
this intense ignorance the affairs the world and its 
people? 

course print the crisis news from abroad but really 
little else. Perhaps there will less crisis news devote 
some space the kind news which says that foreign 
countries are inhabited human beings. 


have never heard anyone regret the passing so-called 
personal journalism. Supposedly buried our prejudices 
along with it, but since inevitably the writer and the editor 
betray their personal chemistry every piece they write 
and edit, perhaps are still haunted them and the only 
valuables enclosed the grave personal journalism are 
the sword and buckler which committed along with 
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the funeral meats and rice for our hero’s journey 
Valhalla. 


Worse things could happen our profession than the 
resurrection the personal journalists. People knew where 
they had them and knew what they stood for—the Greeleys, 
the Bennetts, the Danas, the Pulitzers. 


believe that our newspapers have allowed the common 
man assume relationship culture, because our- 
selves are more less passive our attitude toward the 
common man. 


impossible create newspaper for all the people 
except broad and thin base that invertebrate, 
purposeless, completely complaisant and follower the 
common will its commonest level. 


the newspaper has changed; changing and must 
change. 

want see newspapers more concerned with content 
than with the circulation figure and the rate card. 

would like see newspapers demanding their re- 
cruits with regard education, apprenticeship and regimen 
that only men dedicated fibre could aspire the priest- 
hood journalistic service. These men would command 
the kind salaries paid the jobs for which only the few 
are chosen. have enough culls. 

would like see newspaper lead the people who 
need leadership for will also paper for those fewer 
people who are capable leadership. 

would like see return, not the power the press 
but the influence the press. 


Negro Press Took Stand 
William Worthy 


Especially the light the calamitous news riots 
Taiwan the United States State Department has very little 
happy about those areas the world where men’s 
skins are not white. 

for this reason that believe Mr. Dulles and his col- 
leagues should count what few blessings they have. 
now obvious that they have not paused and consid- 
ered one blessing that has emerged from passport case. 
Despite long-standing Communist propaganda that puts 
Negroes status little higher than that chattel slaves, 
the whole world has learned the past several months that 
there America Negro press, that free and inde- 
pendent, and that does not kowtow heavy govern- 
ment pressure. Obviously the world this point won- 
dering the same can said the white press. 

order show you the price that paid for bowing 
down overbearing authority, let just cite the case 
one our great daily newspapers whose reputation hither- 
has been built its claim printing just about every 
scrap news that could ferret out. Last August, when 
this newspaper led the pack accepting the ban travel 
China, one its dissenting top correspondents said 
the management: let’s least send China Mr. 
our man now assigned Eastern Europe. He’s not 
American. He’s citizen Canada.” 

But management was patriotic and vetoed this alien sug- 
gestion the gounds that would technical evasion 


The Capital Press Club made its Freedom Press award 
William Worthy, Afro-American correspondent, May 
25. responded this talk. The State Department has 
refused renew his passport since his unauthorized trip 
China. completed Nieman Fellowship Harvard 
June. 


the sacred ban and would offend you-know-who. This 
highly respected man the working press, this winner 
Pulitzer Prize, was overruled. 

Then couple weeks ago came the unkindest cut 
all. Under the hammer angry, hostile questions about 
his doctrine “the chosen few,” Mr. Dulles told his press 
conference: Why course would agreeable for Amer- 
ican newspapers and press agencies send foreign nationals 
China cover the news for them. That would not vio- 
late the spirit the ban! 


the wee small hours the morning when sleep will 
not come and conscience hard work, wonder how the 
owners our great dailies and agencies manage retain 
their journalistic self-respect. 

for one particularly glad that was Negro news- 
paper that told the American government mind its own 
business and stop trying interfere with freedom 
movement the press. the eyes the wealthy nations 
the West nearly all today’s “troubles” stem from the 
have-not, poverty-stricken areas Asia and Africa. this 
ban travel China had gone unchallenged, the State 
Department might well have used the precedent some 
future date declare: would not the best interests 
the United States government for American reporters— 
and especially Negro reporters—to enter certain countries 
Africa order get the facts what the Algerians and 
the people slavery Portuguese Angola and the blacks 
South Africa and the people Kenya really 
for supporting their oppressers NATO. 


This not mere speculation part, and not 
far-fetched. Last summer while Africa learned that 
rather than offend the Belgians, who are highly suspicious 
American economic motives their lovely little uran- 
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ium-rich colony, the American ambassador Brussels 
vetoed trip the Belgian Congo planned Negro 
the USIS headquarters staff here Washington. 

Several years ago Rangoon, Burma, heard close 
friend Nehru, the socialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan, 
tell audience that all politicians and all government 
leaders are children circumstances. With British Prime 


Minister Clement Attlee sitting the front row, Narayan 


went say that the people India under Gandhi’s 
leadership had not organized the “Quit India” 
Mr. Attlee probably would not have been able convince 
his Cabinet, the House Commons and the British people 
that the time had come withdraw gracefully from India. 
other words, there first had challenge constitu- 
ted authority before colonial government could made 
read the clear handwriting the wall. 

hope and belief that the direct-action chal- 
lenge the China travel ban—as distinct from all these in- 
effective gum-beating, punch-pulling editorial protests—has 
highlighted the issue and has brought close the inevitable 
day when Mr. Dulles and President Eisenhower rise above 
their present untenable position and, effect, admit 
the world: “We have been wrong, The ban senseless. 
are reversing ourselves. American newsmen are free 
anywhere.” 

that point officially decreed respectability, odes and 
hymns praise will sung the owners the daily 
press, not for but for Carl Murphy and Cliff MacKay, 
publisher and editor the Afro-American Newspapers. 


For without their undeviating support could not have 
made the trip China. They have shown their confreres 
the newspaper fraternity that still possible this 
coercive world live according the ancient advice 
Thomas Aquinas: 

“Fawn not upon the great.” 

One such ode the rest the press could well this 
anonymously written poem that have carried around with 
for quite some time. re-read often, just period- 
ically re-read Emerson’s great essay “Self-Reliance” and 
Thoreau’s classic “Civil Disobedience.” 

I’ve even forgotten where first came across this poem, 
but particularly want you read the third and fourth 
lines: 

who has his face towards the sun sees not the frown 

those who stand his path. 

who would reach the goal has need explain 

himself. 

needs not barter days seeking friends. 

Nor sell his freedom that may keep them. 

Who seeks the truth must content alone, 

Must know himself with knowledge none can share, 

Must have faith bears within himself, 

The strength and will which are song within his 

heart 

And wings upon his heel. 

Those who see the sunlight his face 

Will drop their tools and follow him. 
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Newspaper Has Right Court Transcript 


New York Post Wins Access from New York Court Appeals 


important decision for public access court pro- 
cedures was the action the New York Court Appeals, 
May 16, the case the New York Post for the right 
copy judge’s charge jury manslaughter case. 
The judge had ordered the stenographer not furnish it. 
New York’s highest court declared that sound 
policy requires public access such court record. The 
full decision below: 

STATE NEW YORK 
COURT APPEALS 
No. 321 

the matter application the New York Post, 
appellant, for order, vs. Samuel Leibowitz judge 
the county court, King’s County, and respondents: 

OPINION 
Fuld, J.: 

Following the acquitta! defendant criminal 
case, reporter sought obtain transcript 
the trial judge’s charge the jury. His request refused, 
his employer brought this proceeding effect its delivery. 
The courts below dismissed the petition initiating the pro- 
ceeding and granted leave appeal because the 
importance the questions presented. 

1955, probationary police officer, named Surrey, was 
charged with the crime manslaughter the first degree 
arising out the fatal shooting fifteen-year-old boy. 
was tried the County Court Kings County before 
County Judge Leibowitz and jury. The case had received 
considerable newspaper publicity and, following the jury’s 
verdict finding Surrey not guilty, New York Post Corpor- 
ation, the publisher daily newspaper New York 
City, requested transcript the official stenographic 
notes the judge’s charge the jury. Although the court 
stenographer who had taken the minutes first agreed 
furnish the requested transcript, later refused 
because—according the allegations the petition which 
this juncture are deemed admitted—the trial judge 
“has forbidden and continues forbid (him) from com- 
plying with (the paper’s) demand.” When further efforts 
obtain copy the charge failed, the New York Post 
instituted this proceeding, pursuant Article the 
Civil Practice Act, which sought order (1) requir- 
ing the stenographer furnish transcript the charge, 
upon payment the required fees, (2) restraining the 


trial judge from giving any direction forbidding the sten- 
ographer furnish the transcript and (3) requiring the 
judge withdraw any such direction previously given. 
The judge and the stenographer, respondents herein, 
moved, way cross-motions, dismiss the petition. 
already noted, the court Special Term, denying the re- 
lief sought the petitioner, granted the respondents’ 
motions dismiss and the Appellate Division unanimously 

are all agreed that fundamental considerations pub- 
lic policy demand that court proceedings publicly 
held trial open the fullest public scrutiny, long 
the case not one which preservation secrecy 
respect the court records has been recognized law. 
(Cf. Danziger Hearst Corp., 304 244, 248, 249; 
Matter United Press Assns. Valente, 308 71, 77.) 
has been aptly observed that trial public event” 
and “What transpires the courtroom public property.” 
(Craig Harney, 331 367, 374.) The function pub- 
licity, especially the form newspaper reporting and 
comment, “an effective restraint possible abuse 
judicial power” is, indeed, one the fundamental safe- 
guards free society. (Matter Oliver, 333 257, 
270; see Times-Picayune Pub. Co. United States, 345, 
594, 602.) 

The trial the action, the prosecution against Surrey, 
was open the public, and attempt was made the 
court limit restrict free attendance the press 
other members the public. (Cf. Judiciary Law, §4.) 
Representatives the press, well the public generally, 
were admitted the trial and were position see, 
hear and report everything that there transpired. Since 
the trial resulted acquittal, neither the defendant nor 
the prosecution presumably had any occasion request 
transcript the stenographic minutes the proceedings. 
Some question, however, arose with regard the trial 
judge’s charge the jury, and the petitioner accordingly 
endeavored obtain copy it. 

The courts below have held that existing statutes con- 
fer right obtain transcript the charge only upon 
the judge, the defendant his attorney and the prosecut- 
ing attorney. was the view the Appellate Division 
that, while the stenographer was free furnish copy 
the charge any other person chose do, one not 
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party the action possesses clear legal right obtain 
such transcript, the stenographer refuses furnish it, 
even upon payment the prescribed fees. 


address ourselves first that branch the petition 
which relief against the county judge, respondent 
Leibowitz. our view, clearly exceeded his power 
undertaking direct the stenographer not furnish any 
transcript the charge the appellant. Section 301 
the Judiciary Law authorizes judge the particular 
court direct the stenographer write out the original 
stenographic notes length. The statute does not, however, 
empower him the stenographer from freely 
making available transcripts his notes any person re- 
questing them, and such authority cannot held 
necessary corollary the power direct transcription 
inherent attribute the jurisdiction either the court 
the judge. (Cf. Lawrence Const. Corp. State New 
York, 293 634, 639-640.) 


urged, nevertheless, that the county judge was acting 
administrative rather than judicial capacity, and that 
relief the nature prohibition, such sought the 
petitioner, available only reach case usurpation 
judicial quasi-judicial authority and may not, there- 
fore, here invoked. However, proceeding under 
Article the Civil Practice Act, “when suitor shows 
right some relief the court grants the relief which 
entitled, unrestricted the form the proceedings 
brought the aggrieved person.” (See Matter New- 
brand City Yonkers, 285 164, 174.) Whether 
not order the nature prohibition appropriate 
remedy the facts this case, need not detain us. There 
ample authority that relief the nature mandamus 
may granted compel public body officer re- 
frain from taking particular administrative action con- 
travention clear mandate law, even though the 
immediate relief sought preventive rather than 
afirmed nature. (See, e.g., Matter Reynolds, 202 
McCabe Voorhis, 243 401; Matter Koenig 
Flynn, 258 292; Matter Andresen Rice, 277 
271; People rel. Conklin Boyle, Misc. 364, 
178 App. Div. 908.) 

The Constitution this state explicitly mandates that 
“judicial opinions decisions shall free for publication 
any person” (Art. §22). The trial judge’s charge 
the jury may properly regarded “decision” with- 
the ambit that provision, since the charge embodies 
the law the case decided and declared the trial 
(see Leonard Home Owners Loan Corp., 297 103, 
104; Buckin Long Island Co., 146, 149; 
Sharp Hoffman, Cal. 404, 408.). The clear import 
the constitutional mandate that neither the legislature 


nor the courts may unreasonably curtail restrict free 
access all persons judicial opinions and decisions. 
Nash Lathrop, 142 Mass. 29.) other rule conceiv- 
able society nurtured freedom discussion 
matters public interest. Without access the official 
records, the press might well hampered reporting 
opinions decisions for fear transgressing the limita- 
tions imposed the law libel, that the report “fair 
and true” one (Civ. Prac. Act, §337). permit judge 
prohibit the stenographer from transcribing furnishing 
copies decisions rendered him, would thwart and 
tend nullify the basic purpose the constitutional safe- 
guard. 

Since, then, relief the nature mandamus appro- 
priate remedy compel the respondent Leibowitz de- 
sist from taking the action charged against him the peti- 
tion, necessarily follows that his motion dismiss was 
erroneously granted. 

The question remains whether the petitioner has clear 
legal right compel the stenographer, respondent Strim- 
pel, furnish transcript the charge the jury. 

The statutory provisions relating court stenographers 
not, terms, provide the answer this question. Sec- 
tion 301 the Judiciary Law directs that “The original 
stenographic notes must written out length the 
stenographer, judge the court directs, the 
law copy the same, written out.” the absence 
such direction requisition, section 301 goes 
provide, “the stenographer not bound write them 
out.” And sections 300 and 302 the Judiciary Law spe- 
cifically confer upon party the litigation the right 
receive transcript the minutes from the stenographer 
upon payment the fees allowed law. The courts 
below have narrowly construed the reference section 301 
person entitled law copy the same” en- 
compassing only party his attorney, the trial judge 
and, criminal case, the prosecuting attorney. 

Section the Public Officers Law the other pro- 
vision that bears the subject. directs that: 

person, having the custody the records other 

papers public office, within the state, must, upon 

request, and upon payment of, offer pay, the fees 
allowed diligently search the files, papers, 
records, and dockets his office; and either make one 
more transcripts therefrom, and certify the correctness 
thereof, and the search, certify that document 
paper, which the custody legally belongs him, 
can not found.” 
urged, however, that the stenographer’s notes may not 
regarded “records other papers public office” 
within the meaning section 66, unless they are filed 
with the clerk pursuant order the court (Judiciary 
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Law, §§13, 296). further contended that the term 
“transcript,” used the statute, does not extend the 
writing out the original stenographic notes. 


construing statutory provisions, the spirit and pur- 
pose the statute and the objectives sought accom- 
plished the legislature must borne mind. “The leg- 
islative intent the great and controlling principle. Literal 
meanings words are not adhered suffered 
‘defeat the general and manifest policy intended 
promoted.’” (People Ryan, 274 149, 152; see, 
also, Matter United Press Valente, supra, 308 
71, 83-84; River Brand Rice Mills 
Latrobe Brewing Co., 305 36, 43-44.). Turning 
section the Public Officers Law, the provision before 
us, there doubt that expresses strong legislative 
policy make available public inspection and access 
all records other papers kept “in public office,” least 
where secrecy not enjoined statute rule. Effectua- 
tion the policy favor full publicity accordingly 
demands the broadest possible interpretation the scope 
and content that section, far some overriding con- 
sideration policy does not forbid. 


requires straining reach the conclusion that the 
office official court-appointed stenographer “public 
office” within the meaning section 66. Each stenographer 
terms designated “an officer the court courts, 
for which appointed” (Judiciary Law, §290), and 
required subscribe and file constitutional oath 
office (§294). His duties are large extent regulated 
the statute (§§295, 300, 301, 302), and his notes are treated 
“part the proceedings the cause” (§292). must file 
his original notes with the clerk, directed the court 
judge (§§13, 296), and, the absence such filing, 
required preserve his notes for two years after the trial 
hearing (§297). dies, “or [if] his office becomes 
otherwise vacant,” the original stenographic notes “must 
delivered his successor office” they have not been 
previously filed ($298). There thus little doubt that 
official court-appointed stenographer “public officer,” 
and that his office “public office,” insofar the statute 
before concerned, and nothing the contrary was 
decided Harmon Helvering, 622, cert. den., 
303 650, upon which the Appellate Division relied. 
That case involved merely issue taxability under early 
Internal Revenue Code provisions, and way cast doubt 
upon the status the stenographer “public officer” 
the performance his function taking stenographic 
notes court proceedings. 

There can likewise little doubt that the stenographer’s 


original stenographic notes may reasonably regarded 
other papers” which has custody his 


office. The statutory description broad and inclusive 
one, and, indeed, the court below recognized that such 
notes would partake the character “records other 
papers” within the ambit the section once they were 
filed the clerk’s office pursuant direction the court 
judge. Nor there any reason why the term “transcripts” 
used section may not given the meaning has 
section 300 the Judiciary Law, embrace the writ- 
ing out the stenographer’s original minutes. 

need not, however, concern ourselves with the general 
question transcription stenographic notes court 
proceedings. The specific issue presented this case, 
noted above, relates transcript merely the charge 
given the judge the jury. Insofar the public’s access 
such charge concerned, the pertinent statutes must 
read consonance with the constitutional provision, 
adverted above, establishing the principle freedom 
publication any person all “judicial opinions deci- 
sions” (N. Const., Art. §22). read, the statutes 
entitle any member the public obtain copy the trial 
judge’s charge upon payment the fees allowed law. 

substantial constitutional question would presented 
were the legislature taken have discriminated be- 
tween parties the particular litigation and the general 
public regards access such charge, since, have 
observed, the charge must regarded “decision” 
within the meaning the constitutional provision. 
well settled canon constrution that statute “should 
construed when possible manner which would remove 
doubt its constitutionality.” (People Barber, 289 
378, 385). The legislature has way expressly forbidden 
transcript the charge furnished persons other 
than parties the action. the contrary, has directed 
that transcript the original stenographic notes fur- 
nished the stenographer person entitled law 
copy the same” (Judiciary Law That provision 
makes reasonable infer that the intention was 
embrace persons other than parties. Accordingly, remove 
the doubts the score constitutionality that would 
engendered the restrictive interpretation adopted the 
courts below, section 301 the Judiciary Law and section 
the Public Officers Law should interpreted en- 
titling any member the public obtain transcript from 
the stenographer, least, the trial judge’s charge the 
jury, upon payment the prescribed fees. 

Matter United Press Assns. Valente (supra, 308 
71), involving did entirely different issue, has little 
relevancy the case before us. The question there presented 
was whether the right public trial criminal case 
could independently invoked persons other than the 
defendant, for whose protection that right was primarily 
provided, possible hostility the rights the defendant 
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himself. this case, the other hand, there possible 
conflict between the position asserted the petitioner and 
the rights the defendant. Indeed, the trial had been con- 
cluded, and neither the defendant nor the People could 
any way prejudiced allowing the petitioner any 
other member the public have copy the charge. 

The fear expressed, that stenographers would over- 
whelmed multitude requests for transcripts from 
newspapers and other persons not parties the action, im- 
presses groundless. Should there numerous requests 
for such transcripts, the stenographer would necessarily 
vested with the discretion work out convenient sched- 
ule avoid undue interference with the efficient execution 
his over-all duties. 

The orders appealed from should reversed, the motions 
dismiss the petition denied, without costs, and the mat- 
ter remitted Special Term for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion. 

CONWAY, CH. 

concur the result. not think that the charge 
court jury decision within the meaning either 
our State Constitution statute. The County Court had 
inherent power direct the court stenographer supply 
newspaper other person having interest therein, 
the Court’s charge jury criminal case from which 
the public had not been excluded pursuant law. Since 
the Court had the power, was abuse discretion 
matter law decline exercise the facts pre- 
sented here. 

FROESSEL, J., concurring: 

concur with Judge FULD for reversal. not agree, 
however, that judge’s charge the jury “decision” 
within the plain meaning Article section 22, our 
State Constitution. When that section provides for the 
creation state law reporting bureau, under the direc- 
tion official state reporter appointed our court, 
charged with the duty “of publishing official reports the 
opinions decisions” the courts the State, and then 
adds: “But all laws and judicial opinions decisions shall 
nevertheless free for publication any person,” simply 
cannot see how can hold that judge’s jury instructions 
may deemed decision within the meaning 
that section, and one has ever suggested that did the 
111 years since its first adoption the Constitution 1846. 
Nor agree that section the Public Officers’ Law 
its terms commands official stenographer prepare 
transcripts when they were demanded, upon tender his 
fees. 

agree, however, that said constitutional 


tutory provisions are but additional evidence that funda- 
mental considerations public policy this State demand, 
except where the Legislature court decisions have decreed 
otherwise, that all court proceedings publicy held trial 
open the fullest public scrutiny. 

Judiciary Law, section 301, provides that the “original 
stenographic notes must written out length the 
stenographer” (1) the judge directs (2) the sten- 
copy the same; otherwise “the stenographer not 
bound write them out.” seems quite clear that the 
last quoted phrase simply means that need not trans- 
cribe his notes every case. Under Judiciary Law, section 
302, expressly required furnish upon request, with 
all reasonable dilligence, copy the defendant 
criminal cause, the district attorney, the attorney general, 
party his attorney civil cause, upon payment 
the fees allowed law. 

view the well established public policy this State, 
the legislative mandate that “sittings every court within 
this state shall made public, and every citizen may freely 
attend the same,” with specified exceptions (Judiciary Law, 
§4), and inasmuch there statute forbidding the 
issuance stenographic transcripts trials, the 
opinion that when any member the public submits 
valid reason for desiring copy the minutes public 
trial, not only the right but the duty judge the 
court approve such request, and make the appropriate 
direction authorized Judiciary Law, section 301. 

the instant case, daily newspaper published the City 
New York requested transcript the judge’s charge, 
the stenographic notes which had already been trans- 
cribed, and tendered the necessary fee therefor. The request 
was reasonable, for newspapers charged law, when 
commenting any judicial proceeding, publish fair 
and true report” (Civ. Prac. Act, §337). The stenographer 
had first agreed furnish the same, but then the judge 
forbade it. This was clear abuse judicial discretion 
matter law. 

Accordingly, the orders appealed from should re- 
versed. 

* * 

Order the Appellate Division reversed and the matter 
remitted Special Term for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with the opinion herein. Opinion Fuld, J., 
which Desmond, Van Voorhis and Burke, JJ., concur; 
Conway, Ch. J., concurs results separate memo- 
randum; Froessel, J., concurs for reversal separate 
opinion which Dye, J., concurs. 
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The Independent Voter: Destroying Party Responsibility? 


Hale Champion 


The proud independent voter has become American 
folk hero real consequence. His principled devotion 
ticket-splitting and non-partisanship widely regarded 
the ultimate political virtue. lauded open-mind- 
ed, fair and judicious, kind democratic beau ideal 
dedicated the election the “better man.” There has been 
movement yet build national shrine his honor, 
but that may just matter time and foundation that 
has spent its collective energies and imagination faster than 
its money. then heretical suggest that the indepen- 
dent voter, many other folk heroes before him, may 
all too often naive, confused and bad influence, partic- 
ularly this stage our history? Heretical not, consider 
the suggestion made. 


The complaint against the independent voter, put briefly 
and only introductory full indictment and support- 
ing argument, that his behavior and attitudes tend 
weaken still further political parties that are already too 
weak satisfactorily responsible accountable their 
dealings with the electorate. Such weakness the parties 
long assigned the conduct our government is, course, 
not new, and the country has always survived their fail- 
ures the past, even some rather costly ones. But ap- 
pallingly apparent that the past not the present, even 
very much like it. We, and especially our national govern- 
ment, now live relatively new environment which 
almost everything moves faster than ever before—except 
that government. The kind failure that was once just cost- 
can now prove fatal, yet our parties remain weak and 
their operation government consequently slow-moving 
and inept. The guilt not solely the independent voter’s 
any means, but about time was let the polit- 
ical trade secret that not innocent either, far from it. 


typical independent finds difficult think him- 
self problem, his reaction understandable. For years 
his self-esteem has battened the praise the prophets 
mass communication. With few exceptions, they have por- 
trayed him kind superior political being, moral and 
wise beyond the comprehension precinct workers and 
other self-interested emotionally unbalanced partisans. 
The leaders both major parties also have hailed him pub- 
licly again and again most discerning fellow—though 
often privately annoyed amused his behavior. Nor has 
the usual independent had much stimulus self-examina- 
tion from elsewhere. True, has had eminent critics 
among the political scientists, but their complaints, implied 
oftener than direct, have been concentrated papers and 
volumes circulating almost exclusively among other schol- 


ars. Then too, the independent voter’s education 
ground often have stood between him and any clear, direct 
thinking about the roles assigned political parties and their 
machinery our version the democratic system. Quite 
often was brought the atmosphere created the 
progressive reformers who used “party” and “politics” 
dirty words their high minded assaults graft, corrup- 
tion and special privileges. The words are being rehabil- 
itated gradually, but too gradually, and the old connotations 
inherent evil still cause endless mental mischief, even 
among people who should know better. There also 
element psychological support and comfort the way 
the word “independent” automatically links itself 
much that admirable American political history. the 
independent voter were rechristened “the fence strad- 
“the uncommitted voter,” or, heaven forfend, “the 
neutralist,” might soon lonelier. 

There are, course, all kinds independent voters. For 
many the prestige and other largely emotional factors just 
listed seem controlling. There are others who have ration- 
ales that range well beyond those factors, but their convic- 
tions seem rooted similarly shallow soil. Still others, prob- 
ably more than healthy, are suspect having ration- 
ale all, being, fact, almost mindless voters. Most 
these are victims the “hard sell” civic advertising cam- 
paigns that successfully persuade the unwary some hazy 
obligation vote—regardless whether they have any 
remote idea what the election all about. Such voters 
are independent all right even though irrelevant may 
more precisely descriptive adjective. The resulting votes 
are, unfortunately, very relevant. 

Whatever the independent’s reasoning, lack it, there 
are lot more him, millions and millions more, than 
casual observer might guess. number reliable surveys 
the past decade indicate that more than per cent 
the voting population has considered itself independent 
party recent years. course, some those calling 
themselves independents are actually consistent their 
allegiances single party over the years. But these seem 
fairly well balanced nominal party members who split 
tickets like kindling wood true independent fashion. 
There are signs too that the per cent figure probably 
now too low, that the percentage independent voting 
higher and still the climb. Joseph Harsch, one the 
nation’s most astute political reporters, among those who 
have noted this apparent increase, mentioning recent 
pamphlet survey American party activity. Indeed, the 
evidence abundant that even the party hierarchies 
showed themselves alert the trend the last campaign. 
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Emmett Hughes, Eisenhower ghost writer, was given 
the platform along with party stalwarts the Republican 
convention San Francisco that might expound his 
views why he, “independent,” should giving his 
all for Ike. And both parties poured huge amounts their 
total expenditures through such transparently disguised 
“independent” organizations “Citizens for Eisenhower- 
Nixon” and “Independents for Stevenson-Kefauver.” 

election post mortem the University Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center confirms the temporary, not the 
long range wisdom these party maneuvers. similar 
survey 1952 had indicated that about per cent those 
voting the presidential election split their tickets. 1956 
the figure rose full per cent. According this latest 
survey, astounding per cent the electorate jumped 
the party lines 1956. Ticket splitting and independent 
voting are not quite interchangeable concepts, course, 
but the relationship close and obvious. The only inde- 
pendents who don’t split tickets freely are those few who 
prefer move back and forth between the parties from 
election election, but who cast straight tickets any given 
election. The only ticket splitters who aren’t independent 
voters are those reasonably loyal party members who some- 
times balk especially unworthy embarrassing party 
nominees. Since there were more, maybe even fewer 
patently unworthy candidates 1956 than other recent 
presidential years, seems likely that the per cent figure 
represents tremendous splurge independent voting. 
There other support for that conclusion too. Samuel Lu- 
bell, our leading door-to-door pundit and very perceptive 
one, was already record with non-statistical report 
such trend before the Michigan report was released. 
quick post-election series interviews key areas, Lubell 
also found ticket-splitting way and apparent decline 
concern for party. 

There other available evidence, but isn’t needed 
make the central point. Independent voters represent large 
and growing segment American political opinion. They 
thus exert equally large and growing influence 
the conduct American government. 
abruptly back the basic proposition argued 
here, that this influence often demonstrably harmful 
effective, responsible democratic government, not only 
the federal level, but equally, differently, the state and 
local levels. This proposition not meant deny that inde- 
pendent voting has ever contributed good and useful 
results. often has and will continue so. But when, 
now seems the case, voters are inclined view the 
occasionally necessary the constantly virtuous, the con- 
fusion does great damage the proper functioning 
party government. The damage not limited the nice 
and often too rigid structures political theorists either. 
Democratic governments, especially those with separated 


powers and host other built-in checks and balances, are 
bound somewhat tangled and inefficient. Ours was 
planned that way. But the current pervasive influence 
the independent voter and his attitudes, with its crippling 
effect the capacity parties govern, tends make 
knots out tangles and ineptitudes out inefficiency. 
That was not the plan. 

What specific damage has been done? Well, topical 
let begin looking the 1956 national election results 
and what has been going Washington since. The 
independents, old and new, clearly played important 
part the outcome the election—the overwhelming tri- 
umph President Eisenhower, and, the face that 
torrent Ike voters, the victory achieved the Democrats 
both houses Congress. There can’t much honest 
doubt that most independents voted for Eisenhower. 
seems also safe assume that the typical independent voter 
also voted for the likes Wayne Morse Oregon, John 
Carroll Colorado, and Joseph Clark Pennsylvania, not 
mention the very different Frank Lausche Ohio, all 
Democratic winners close Senate contests against Repub- 
lican rivals fervently and sincerely endorsed the Presi- 
dent. The independent thus thought well enough the 
President vote for him, but not give him the party support 
sought. course, the reverse was equally true. The inde- 
pendent thought well enough Morse (especially 
well Morse, one might guess) vote for them, but not 
enough give them the leadership they sought. The inde- 
pendent spoke, but what did say? His chosen candi- 
dates were elected. But what were their instructions? One 
party retained control the White House, the other 
Congress, but what purpose? 

Lubell’s report his field investigations just what 
the electorate thought was doing offers some enlighten- 
ment disturbing kind. Since his basic concern was some- 
what different from that here, Lubell did not discuss inde- 
pendent voters such. But found many voters whom 
President one party and Congress another seems 
good way guarding against the many things they 
fear—from possible involvement war being squeezed 
out economically.” Fear the striking word there, and fear 
notoriously bad counselor, but that side issue 
this context. What important this discussion that 
considerable number independents were not just voting 
for two “better men” different parties, subordinating 
issues and ignoring possibly dangerous conflicts the hope 
that these “better men” would somehow resolve their dif- 
ferences order handle the critical problems the next 
four years. least some the independent voters Lubell 
interviewed were instead deliberately seeking what all 
got, house divided. Distrustful disinterested 
the whole party system (Lubell quotes one interviewee’s 
statement that “parties don’t mean anything any more” 
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reflecting the views many others), they either bypassed 
rejected the concept party responsibility for the con- 
duct government. Instead trying work through one 
party another, and making the hard, necessary compro- 
mises therein, they sought stalemate. Even most inde- 
pendents did not consciously share this objective, and 
hard believe that they did, most contributed the end 
result anyway, and that result stalemate power and 
near stalemate function. Lubell has speculated uneasily 
about what this may mean our future nation, asking 
our political leaders “will guide new party alignments 
that face the problems our national survival.” 
might well uneasy, and might well have asked 
other equally crucial questions. Will new party alignments 
solve any problems more and more voters are en- 
couraged look with disdain work within the parties, 
regard parties either corrupt meaningless and 
vote for “better men” regardless basic conflicts basic 
issues? Will new party alignments help the national govern- 
ment “face up” critical problems, especially foreign 
affairs, neither party given enough the tools 
government, which include popular support, any 
effective work? 

Let stand admitted that some independents could find 
logical justification for their part the 1956 outpouring 
split tickets. few cases, they were seeking unity rather 
than discord Washington. unfair criticize Utah 
voters who believed Eisenhower Republicanism for 
choosing send Democrat Frank Church the Senate 
place Republican Herman Welker. man right 
refusing things that put too much stress his stom- 
ach lining. And Church, individual, seems likely 
support Eisenhower oftener than Welker had anyway. But 
what kind argument this for Eisenhower sup- 
porter who helped elect Lausche over Bender? Or, look 
some different, but even clearer cases, what was the Ike- 
man thinking who helped choose Clark over James Duff, 
Carroll over Dan Thornton Morse over Douglas McKay? 
From still another point view, what was the mind 
dedicated Morse man who voted for Eisenhower? 
wonder the pre-election survey Oregon the New York 
Times—which correctly predicted the results there—refer- 
red “politically schizophrenic voters.” 

The plain, emergent truth all this that just had 
national election which, intentionally not, not very 
much was decided. How little can seen the confused 
debates over policy the Middle East, who stands for what 
kind budget and what should about foreign aid. 
The election results even made difficult the accomplishment 
objectives which the two parties were substantial 
agreement during the campaign. Federal aid for school 
construction probably the best illustration. The inde- 
pendents thus not only refused help the posing 


meaningful alternatives the making meaningful deci- 
sions. They also refused give anybody the governmental 
equipment those things which the parties had 
apparently agreed over minority bloc’s objection. the 
next four years continue like those just behind us, 
era missed opportunities, the independents have little 
excuse for accusing either party failure. The blame 
largely their own. 

come now the rebuttal. There are independents 
who have done some thinking about their role and some 
knowing students government who regard our weak 
party system with attitudes ranging from equanimity 
outright enthusiasm. They contended that have seldom 
had real party responsibility accountability our nation- 
government—and find merit that fact. They regard 
the American social-economic-political complex too vast 
and diverse find adequate representation through our 
nominal two party system. They argue that have been 
better served government which regional, economic, 
racial and other such special interest group pressures have 
been more important than party alignments, which 
each these important interest blocs has exercised semi- 
veto power, even over majority decisions. John Calhoun, 
who made the most conservative and extreme statement 
this position our history, went far suggest that 
this semi-veto power made complete and institution- 
alized, primarily protect the aristocratic Southern slave- 
holding minority which belonged. even proposed 
giving the veto co-president representing-the South. 
his supporting doctrine the concurrent majority was 
modernized and qualified Harper’s 1948 under the 
title, “The Unwritten Rules American how- 
ever, becomes reasonably accurate description what 
those rules have been, and, for that matter, still are. 

concede that have been governed large part 
shifting, extra-party coalitions interest groups instead 
parties, however, not say that this should 
be. Even the analysts who approve this way political 
life have noted some increasingly difficult problems posed 
government based compromise special interests 
and carried unstable, extra-party coalitions ques- 
tionable responsibility and accountability the electorate. 
the first place, this way doing democracy’s business 
assumes that the national interest can best determined 
compromise special interests. This assumption seems 
dubious best, and, nation whose critical concerns 
are increasingly international rather than domestic, be- 
comes downright dangerous. Should base American 
Middle East policy compromise between political blocs 
representing the interests American Zionists and the in- 
terests American oil companies? should base 
primarily national interest, the best way keep Soviet 
influence out the area? The answer would seem 
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obvious. the second place, should recognized that 
makeshift government coalitions such have often 
experienced don’t function very well crisis. Democ- 
racy and the American Party System, Austin Ranney and 
Willmoore Kendall, two scholars who regard our weak 
parties with equanimity and declare that the voters too, 
put this difficulty directly and tersely these words: “We 
depart from this way making political decisions only 
during emergencies, such wars and depressions, which 
times lapse into kind plebescitary presidential dic- 
tatorship.” This lapse, most would agree, hardly desirable. 
permits effective action only when war depression 
already upon us, and then fastens undemocratic form 
government for the duration. Substitution 
stronger, more responsible party governments for the irre- 
solute coalitions thrown the interplay extra-party 
interest groups might well correct this situation. Such sub- 
stitution would long, slow, arduous process, involving 
change many our party habits and governmental insti- 
tutions, but the best way seldom easy way. 


The argument that have always survived despite 
party weaknesses looks the past rather than the present 
the future. The principal trouble with this view, noted 
earlier, that refuses admit that our government 
now operating drastically altered world environment. 
difficult understand how any serious person could 
believe that our present global struggle with the Soviet 
Union not single, prolonged crisis likely continue 
into the indefinite future. Yet our uneasy governmental 
coalitions show increasing inability cope with the infi- 
nite complexities involved, either with bipartisanship 
without it. Does this mean that must resign ourselves 
ineffective action, perhaps until are too deeply trouble 
extricate ourselves? does mean that are 
come full grips with the peril must “lapse into 
kind plebescitary presidential dictatorship” for what 
seems likely very long duration indeed. Those seem 
conclusions too sad entertained, preliminaries 
confession that democracy outdated. 


Obviously, however, seem headed that direction 
decisive percentage the American electorate con- 
tinue, the blessed name independence, refuse give 
one party another enough control government per- 
mit the carrying out least minimum program. With- 
out that much control there can’t much responsibility 
the electorate, and without lines responsibility there can’t 
much accountability either. Without either, are un- 
likely have much democracy. 


These theories about parties are all very well, the inde- 
pendents may reply, but our parties have proved such 
weak, faithless things that they deserve not trust and hope, 


but scorn. The concept strong parties has merit, they 
add, but don’t seem able develop them national 
scale. This approach invitation chicken-and-egg 
argument which herewith declined. Agreed, the parties 
are not blameless the alienation those voters who have 
become independents. the other hand, the historic ten- 
dency the American voters relegate parties sec- 
ondary role the political scheme things has helped pro- 
duce good many party failings. The voters have frag- 
mented and weakened the parties because what they 
conceived overriding special interests, usually sectional 
economic. The weaker the parties have become, the lower 
they have fallen public esteem, and the lower they have 
fallen, the worse they have behaved. Although there have 
been notable exceptions, this process has tended 
and descending spiral. 

1950, Committee Political Parties the American 
Political Science Association climaxed four year study 
with publication “Toward More Responsible Two 
Party System,” supplement the Association’s official 
journal. This was careful 96-page report the desirability 
and possibility improving our parties and their capacity 
govern. Although there was not much discussion the 
independent voter, worth noting that Schatt- 
schneider, the Wesleyan University professor who headed 
the committee and now president the Association, has 
disapprovingly another study the “glorifica- 
tion” the independent. The report itself concentrated 
its assertion “basic weakness the American two party 
system,” the same weakness under discussion here. Its 
writers contended that “in ‘explosive era’, the political 
foundation government programs very unstable when 
not supplied responsible party action,” adding later 
that “it dangerous drift without party system that 
helps the nation set general course policy.” The 
report also stressed the “need for adequate political base 
for foreign policy,” situation that clearly hasn’t changed 
the six years since the comment was made. The report 
went outline number ways which the parties 
might work their own way toward strength and respon- 
sibility, noting hope that along the way parties “should 
become interesting and attractive many who hold aloof 
today.” This place for detailed discussion what 
measures the parties ought take, the plea here being for 
independents take some initiative, but there room for 
observation that least one the major suggestions the 
committee bearing fruit. The report recommended that 
national party councils established with the right give 
“authoritative and reasonably acceptable interpretation 
the platform.” That roughly the object the Democratic 
party’s new advisory council, and real significance 
that the chief opposition the council comes from those 
Congress whose combined sectional and economic inter- 
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ests are best served weak national party organization, 
discipline and responsibility. Both parties have taken other 
actions, moreover, the direction becoming national 
parties with sense national responsibility. With help 
instead opposition from the voters they might begin 
make important progress. 

turn for the moment slightly less momentous 
matters, what about evidence damage done the inde- 
pendent, anti-party influences the state level? lot 
can found Key’s recent American State Politics: 
Introduction. This not the conventional textbook 
that the title would indicate, but new analysis what 
ails these congenitally unhealthy beings expert diag- 
nostician the field. Key doesn’t make any outright attack 
the independent voter, but what says ought make 
the sturdiest non-partisan think twice again. Excluding the 
unhappy special case the one-party states the South 
from his examination, Key speaks sadly again and again 
“the decay the party system” the states, “political 
stalemate confusion and corruption.” finds that party 
breakdown has made “enforcement accountability for the 
conduct state government more and more difficult.” 
tentatively concludes that “The position that strengthening 
partisanship would promote the public weal lonely 
one ... That, however, has been the general drift this 
argument, although has been hedged with qualifications. 
The preachings several generations have diverted 
quantities civic energy away from partisan activities. The 
systematic depreciation partisanship perhaps depresses 
impulses community leadership well pushes activ- 
ity into non-partisan channels. However that may be, the 
party system, which lies the heart the governing pro- 
cess, often left default weakened position. The 
evangel who wishes strengthen states the governing 
process needs work out ways and means bring the 
service party larger share the energies and abilities 
the potential resources leadership.” 

This too restricted commentary review the exhaus- 
tive research and analysis that led these observations. But 
perhaps sketchy, oversimplified summary modern 
California legislative history will help explain what Key 
has mind. The account, should clear, not Key’s. 
The sequence events California also has the advantage 
offering excellent illustration the principle that 
although extra-party action sometimes useful, seldom 
satisfactory long term solution. 

the early years this century the Republican party, 
controlled chiefly Southern Pacific railroad interests, 
was firmly the legislative saddle California. The Dem- 
ocratic party was weak captive, also under the sway 
the almost omnipotent SP. Hiram Johnson, one the 
most successful the old Progressive reformers, finally 
broke through the double party blockade become gover- 


nor. then installed number new governmental 
devices, each designed weaken the conspiring party hier- 
archies and thus give the frustrated voters chance 
bypass controls. One the most interesting the many 
reforms established was wide open direct primaries 
which candidates could seek the nominations both major 
parties simultaneously without ever listing any party 
tion. The Progressive techniques helped put the malefac- 
tor route, and the voters California lolled back rest 
happily ever after confident that the new system would pro- 
tect them. Well, the legislature proceeded become unan- 
swerable party discipline had seemed desirable. 
eventually became answerable instead huge, jovially 
shrewd lobbyist for liquor, race track, trucking and other 
interests who became widely known with some justice 
“the secret boss California.” Operating outside the limi- 
tations party programs, principles prejudices, Arthur 
“Artie” Samish was often much more influential the 
state’s affairs than even popular governor Earl 
Warren, now Chief Justice the United States. The wide 
open primary system, completely free party controls, was 
made order for his “non-partisan” objectives. Lavish cam- 
paign contributions from Samish and his allies, well 
the low public interest election campaigns which only 
private detectives’ reports would have made illuminating, 
helped many win legislative seats almost default, some 
capturing both nominations the primaries. The result- 
ing ties were much more useful Samish and his fellow 
lobbyist campaign contributors than any could 
establish through his leadership the Republican party. 
The few voters who were aware Samish and wanted 
rid themselves his influence were deprived the usual 
identification party the rascals they wanted 
throw out, and Samish thrived their inability hold 
either major party responsible for what did. The United 
States finally removed Samish from the scene with revealing 
income tax evasion prosecution. not likely have 
powerful successor, the voters having now seen fit 
reform the earlier reform. Although candidates may still 
seek both party nominations primaries, they must list 
their party affiliation the ballot. For this reason, and 
also because the parties themselves moved get additional 
control holding pre-primary endorsement conventions, 
very few candidates win both party nominations these days. 
The return partisanship California well under way, 
and the legislature better governing body because it. 
For the first time, for example, the legislature doing its 
duty the public interest the investigation and regu- 
lation tidelands oil lease policy. 

The situation America’s large cities considerably 
different, but the broad moral the same. Non-partisanship 
once did considerable good, but again proved unsatisfac- 
tory long term solution. Listen these brief excerpts 
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from Governing Urban America Charles Adrian: “The 
reform movement made real contribution ... However, 
did some damage too. led people astray its constant 
preaching the effect that there are few, any, partisan 
causes government. Not only was this concept false, 
also did great deal discourage interest local politics, 
which, turn, has continued leave endangered the insti- 
tution local self-government.” Strong words for text- 
book, but they echo what good many experienced, non- 
academic observers local government are saying these 
days, and they the full knowledge that per cent 
American cities more than 5000 population have non- 
partisan governments. Adrian and the others point out that 
the bad, old days, the business community got what 
wanted through the machine the dominant party. The 
machine, course, took generous cut for itself and made 
its electoral bargain with the general population the form 
direct concern for personal welfare. The setup now 
simplified. Now, reports Adrian, non-partisan elections 
make “easy for conservative business interests run the 
government,” often guided principally interest 
keeping tax rates low possible and orienting the 
budget primarily the needs the business community. 
thus clear that the old arguments the non-partisans 
that “there Democratic way lay sewer and 
Republican way pave street” that “running city 
just matter applying good principles business 
management” are just nonsense, sometimes naive, some- 
times not naive all, but nonsense either case. The city 
government not only decides how many sewers and streets 
there shall be, but when and where they shall construc- 
ted improved and who will the prime benefactors 
thereof. These can very partisan issues indeed, are the 
greater issues modern urban government, such what 
about housing, slums, redevelopment and renewal, for 
instance. The partisan labels don’t have Democratic 
Republican, course, but labels are necessary the 
voters are have intelligent part determining policy. 
The two old party names are not only useful any, but 
the more meaning they are given terms general prin- 
ciples state and national levels, the more useful they will 


the cities. The advantages party machinery linking 
the levels government are not forgotten either. 

Another fault non-partisan governments that they 
tend slow civic progress. Voters find hard assess 
blame for inaction take remedial measures the polls 
because there collective party responsibility for what 
does does not happen. Each official seeks election his 
own merit least how well his name known, and 
such popularity contests issues tend secondary 
present all. When frustrated the local level, those who 
want things done often take essentially urban problems 
state governments for solution. When state governments are 
stalemate close it, which they usually the same 
problems keep right going the ladder the Federal 
government, urban renewal and redevelopment. This 
often deplored, frequently the very persons responsi- 
ble for the situation, those who helped either eradicate 
defang local parties. Non-partisanship the local level, 
the base our whole governmental structure, has had 
another injurious effect too. National parties are weakened 
weakness the base, and that holds true for both leader- 
ship and discipline. There question that non-partisan- 
ship thus reduces the ability the national parties oper- 
ate effectively recruit good leadership the local and 
state levels. the national parties seem fall consistently 
short the high goals set for them here, local non-partisan- 
ship must share the responsibility. 

There are host other complaints made about 
the impact the independent, non-partisan concept 
American political life, but enough has been said for now. 
This not intended call for completely rigid, disci- 
plined parties the classic British tradition despite the 
necessary generalizations polemic. The effort far 
less ambitious, attempt challenge the unchallenged 
self-regard the independent voter, convince him that 
this may very well the time for all good men come 
the aid some party, even the Republican party. 


Hale Champion the staff the San Francisco 
Chronicle. was studying American political history 
Nieman Fellowship last year. 
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Newspaper Merger 
Unhealthy 


SCOTT YOUNG 


Although one has done much cry- 
ing the subject, can’t conceive that 
there any public joy about one deal com- 
pleted recently Vancouver. 

This the one which, effect, makes 
Canada’s third city one-newspaper town, 
even though two continue published. 

First public step this affair was when 
the News-Herald folded leave the 
morning field open. 

Then the Province and the after- 
noon papers, shook hands made 
after fighting one another all their lives. 
The Province paid the Sun $4,000,000 
compensate for the dollar difference 
value their holdings, and they merged. 

Staffs both papers are now the 
payroll something called Pacific Press 
Ltd. The Province last month became 
morning paper, and the all alone 
the afternoon field. They split all profits. 

Each paper has assured its readers that 
will retain its former character. Since 
the chief characteristic each paper was 
its bitter competitive spirit toward the 
other, this character-retention will 
quite trick, something like watching 
wrestling match between Siamese twins. 

The reason for the merger was re- 
duce costs; or, short, make more 
money. 

Although have regulated own 
life with great ingenuity (all uncon- 
scious) the end that never have made 
money large lumps, have nothing 
against other people making money. 

Indeed, the profit motive, sure, 
one the things that keeps this country 
honest. Any time you have two grocers 
competing hotly see who can afford 
swimming pool first, get soup 
the lowest possible price. 

Competition newspapers protects 
the public, too, because newspapers the 
public should get free and untrammeled 
competition ideas. 
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The ideas mean aren’t necessarily 
limited opposing ideologies the 
editorial pages, either. 

freedom almost important dis- 
agree how day-to-day news should 
presented. 

Does rape page one, gargan- 
tuan type, page five with other lo- 
cal news? 

the page and handled that beckons 
like shill outside strip joint; the 
lower part the page below the fold, un- 
seen person buying paper and there- 
fore influence that purchase? 

know that kind competition 
Toronto, and think most are glad 
have such freedom choice when 
buy whichever one our favorite paper. 

There obviously such choice any 
longer Vancouver. 

The fact that both Sun and Province 
have strongly assured their readers that 
competition will continue between the 
two papers really means nothing, except 
that both managements are aware pub- 
lic suspicion that point. 

The basic motive for competition—pro- 
fit—has been removed. Why should the 
Sun fight the Province with its previous 
profit seeking ferocity when the Province 
gets half the profits? And vice versa. 


Scrapbook 


The sufferer the public, although the 
public might not suffer visibly right now. 

Don Cromie publisher the Sun 
forthright and honest man who did more 
than anyone else build his paper from 
position well behind the Province 
position where the Province had pay 
4,000,000 gain equal partnership. 

Ross Munro, editor the Province 
internationally famed for his work 
correspondent for The Canadian Press 
during the war. you had pick one 
man all Canada who unquestionably 
honest, you’d never lose picking Ross 
Munro. 

Yet Cromie won’t always run the Sun, 
Munro the Province, and who knows 
what the views their successors will be, 
what unanimous torrent bigotry they 
might shower their readers? 

Even now, seems inevitable 
that men who sit down with another every 
often share profits will begin share 
ideas and outlooks, too. And then 
oppose the Sunny Province, the Provincial 
Sun? 

two papers brought use sharp 
knives and live ammunition, the natural 
progression now will rubber daggers 
and water pistols. 

Sad. was interesting game they 
had going out there, while lasted. 


Country Editor Goes Reunion 


Montelle Boyd, Editor 
Boone County Courier 
June 13, 1957 
THE WAY 
The Editor 
When these lines are read, expect 
Massachusetts, attending the forty- 
fifth reunion college class, the Class 
1912 Harvard college Cambridge. 
Every fifth year since graduated for- 
mal reunion has been held. Not until 
1952 was able back for such 
event. 
had not expected then again be- 
fore the fiftieth reunion, 1962, 
should still then alive. But Father’s 


Day coming the last this week, 
and children have insisted that accept 
this trip part their contribution 
that connection. 


Besides, can think almost other 
experience which satisfying and stir- 
ring attendance college class re- 
union. When young people live and 
study together for four years, they form 
lasting friendships which the reunions 
enable them keep warm and exciting. 

After leaving college they launch into 
great variety careers and experiences. 
These fifth-year reunions give the class- 
mates occasion summarize progress 
lack thereof, reflect the significance 
their experiences, and discuss hu- 
manity’s prospects, well greet old 
friends and relax and enjoy themselves. 
However, 67, many the class are now 
retired from their active careers, and re- 
laxation for them more less rou- 
tine matter. 

Included the class are Congressman, 
the father United States senator, sev- 
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eral clergymen, two three bank presi- 
dents, and number college professors 
and teachers. don’t know any labor 
union members, but some the lawyers 
regularly champion the cause labor— 
one lawyer whom knew quite intimately 
college was the staff attorneys in- 
volved the Socco-Vanzetti case the 
1920’s. 

The class has its secretary the chief 
justice the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court Boston. One classmate was 
president the Inland Steel company, and 
now retired, writing books and serv- 
ing government commissions. 

Other classmates are artists, portrait 
painters, sculptors. One classmate told 
1952 had recently painted por- 
trait the British ambassador the 
United States, who kept busy with govern- 
ment business even while sitting for his 
portrait. One man, one the third the 
class (originally numbered 600) that 
now deceased, became world famous 
wood carver. 

There are number investment 
brokers, advertising agents, and insurance 
men the class. few classmates have 
been farmers. One classmate reports that 
after returning from China with his wife 
1952, and reporting what saw there 
concrete housing projects, 
dams and has been dis- 
missed after thirty years president 
construction company, doing 100 million 
dollars worth building, and being 
tried federal court. 

1952 visited length with William 
Laurence, science editor the New 
York Times. has much say the 
the New World that coming into exis- 
tence thru the unleashing atomic energy 
new Prometheus with gift richer 
far than the gift Promethean fire that 
started man his slow march from the 
cave the road the the 
marvelous sights has seen that 
connection. 

aggregation scholars, business men, 
artists, authors and the like? came 
Boone county when had been out 
college just years, bent “losing 
life service” single, specific com- 
munity, the North Boone community. 
Have thereby found life, rendered 
fair return heritage, and the 
opportunities I’ve enjoyed? 
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John Knight James Cox 


This part Mr. tribute 
James Cox, from The Editor’s Notebook, 
Chicago Daily News, July 20. 

The telephone rang insistently, only 
telephones can, demanding answered. 
Half awake, lifted the receiver and 
glanced the clock. was 1:30 the 
morning. 

“This the Associated Press. Governor 
Cox has died. May have quote?” 

comment was brief, and, fear 
totally inadequate. 

For James Middleton Cox, though not 
familiar name the modern generation, 
was one the truly great men the first 
half this century. 

The Governor was best known 
his friends and associates, began his career 
newspaper Middletown, Ohio. 

Then came several years Washington 
secretary congressman. Upon re- 
turning Ohio, Cox bought the languish- 
ing Evening News Dayton for $26,000. 
The purchase was financed through per- 
sonal loans and stock subscriptions. 

Walter Locke, Cox’s distinguished 
and faithful editor, has said: “It was jour- 
nalism shoestring, common sort 
those days when newspapers were born 
and died with easy facility.” 

After years lusty newspapering, 
Cox turned again politics. served 
two terms Congress and was first elect- 
governor Ohio 1912. 

young governor 
brought into being modern state govern- 
ment. His reforms were bitterly resisted 
the vested interests and they managed 
defeat him for re-election. 

But the people had time evaluate 
and appreciate his accomplishments, the 
governor was returned the Statehouse 
1916 and again 1918 become the 
first three-time chief executive Ohio’s 
history, and probably its greatest. 

1920, Gov. Cox was nominated for 
the presidency San Francisco, with 
Franklin Roosevelt his running 
mate. 

His campaign against fellow Ohio 
newspaper publisher, Sen. Warren 
Harding, boldly and vigorously advocated 
membership the League Nations. 

was doomed defeat. 


But even defeat, Cox never waver- 
proud when the fight started. would 
not retrace step nor yield single jot 
principle. There distinct difference 
between defeat and surrender.” 

Without trace bitterness dis- 
appointment, the governor turned back 
newspapers, his first love. the years 
that followed, acquired other news- 
papers Ohio and Florida. years 
age, when most men have retired, Cox 
bought the Atlanta Journal and later took 
over the venerable Atlanta Constitution. 

lived see them prosper and ex- 
tend their influence. 

Cox was newspaperman who knew 
every facet his profession, master 
details. Still, never permitted the day- 
to-day problems obscure his broader vi- 
sion leadership and public service. 

had rare zest for politics, but 
was ordinary politician. 

Cox was true progressive when the 
breed was scarce. state long dominat- 
the most reactionary interests, Gov. 
Cox provided the forward-looking leader- 
ship that has been the basis for good gov- 
ernment Ohio for nearly half century. 

Modernization the state’s fiscal policy, 
passage the first workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, welfare and prison reform, 
higher safety standards the mines, and 
the outlawing child labor are numbered 
among his major accomplishments. 

Today, such measures are taken for 
granted. 

Cox’s time, they were denounced 
visionary and radical. 

Gov. Cox had courage where others 
faltered. When his advisers told him 
1920 that his advocacy the League 
Nations would cost him the election, the 
governor replied: “This the supreme 
must say language that 
the world can understand whether 
shall participate the advancement 
cause which has hope peace and 
world construction, whether pro- 
pose follow the old paths which always 
led fields blood. 

the bitter and acrimonious League 
Nations fight, father the late Charles 


Landon Knight, and Gov. Cox were 
opposite sides. 

fact, they were sworn political ene- 
mies. who wrote with pen 
dipped vitrol, sarcastically referred 
the governor “jimcox,” always with 
lower case Nevertheless, they remained 
good personal friends. 

The measure Cox’s political courage 
was shown during World War 
father had been under severe attack be- 
ing “pro-German” because opposed our 
entrance into the war. Still, Cox appoint- 
his long time political foe take 
charge food conservation because 
knew the job would well done. 

Many, many years later, urging 
book, the governor said: “You 
have opportunity put into enduring 
print many things about your father that 
should given the public.” 

But 1946, when the governor’s own 
autobiography, “Journey Through 
Years,” was published, gave better 
counsel. Under date Nov. that 
year, wrote: “Take advice, old fel- 
low, don’t ever write book.” 

Our friendship, which began with 
visit the office 1917, when 
compelled decline his 
offer military commission, endured 
until the night the told the gov- 
ernor had died. 


JOURNALISM STUDY SET 
DOW JONES SETS PROJECT 
Recruitment Problems 

year’s study find out “why quali- 
fied young men are not being attracted 
journalism was announced yesterday 
Dow Jones Co., publisher the Wall 
Street Journal. The company and the Dow 
Jones Foundation are sponsoring it. 

Prof. Alvin Austin, head the De- 
partment Journalism the University 
North Dakota, will direct the study. 
will cover vocational opportunities and 
recruitment problems the newspaper 
field. 

Bernard Kilgore, president the com- 
pany, said that Professor Austin had re- 
ceived leave absence from the univer- 
sity take charge the study. Head- 
quarters will the Wall Street Journal 
building West Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 
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Scrapbook 


the New South 


Harry Scott Ashmore 


Special The New York Times 


LITTLE ROCK, Sept. 15— 


When the integration conflict that has 
racked this community finally resolved, 
Harry Scott Ashmore will deserve major 
share the credit. 


Man the News 


The 41-year-old executive editor The 
Arkansas Gazette has shown that re- 
sponsible press can help promote calm 
and tolerance times bitter antag- 
onisms. has become spokesman for 
those who want prevent violence and 
who want end the Federal-state clash 
that has disrupted this community. 

colleague once described Mr. Ash- 
more “Dixie’s version the wholly 
civilized man”—a raconteur with gracious 
manners and deep compassion for the 
downtrodden; battle-hardened infantry 
battalion commander World War 
who became Nieman fellow Harvard, 
political strategist for Adlai Stev- 
enson, editorial writer and the author 
philosophical studies Southern prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Ashmore native Greenville, 
C., and deeply steeped the lore and 
traditions the South. Both his grand- 
fathers served the Confederate Army. 

the depression year 1933, young 
Harry entered Clemson College. 

worked his way through school and 
after graduation got job reporter 
The Greenville Piedmont, daily 
his home town. Several years later 
shifted the Charlotte News 
ical writer, eventually becoming the ed- 
itor. 

While Greenville reporter, Mr. Ash- 
more met Barbara Laier Boston, 
physical education instructor Furman 
University Greenville. They were mar- 
ried 

They have one child, Anne Rogers Ash- 
more, 11, who attends the Little Rock 
public schools. The Ashmores live the 


outskirts the city old, rambling 
house, half-acre. 

Ten years ago, while was editor 
The Charlotte News, Mr. Ashmore made 
speech before the American Society 
Newspaper Editors. The owner the 
Arkansas Gazette, Heiskell, was 
the audience. 

liked what you had say,” the 75- 
year-old publisher told the 31-year-old 
editor. “Will you join me?” 

the ten years has been here, Mr. 
Ashmore has become one the voices 
the new South. believes the region 
must progress keep with history. 
helped set the Southern Regional Re- 
porting Service, give the country 
clearer story the integration problem. 
edited book “The Negro and the 
Schools,” financed the Fund for the 
Advancement Education the Ford 
Foundation. 

Another book, “An Epitaph for Dixie” 
will out the first the thesis 
that the old order has changed, that 
quiet social revolution has taken place— 
the disappearance the one-party rule, 
the ascendancy the urban over rural 
life, and the crumbling the color lines. 

Too much energy wasted segre- 
gation issues, says. feels that the 
South would better think its 
industrial development. 

“All life, seems,” says, “South- 
ern leadership has argued over where 
man should sit street car. feel it’s 
more important think our place 
the atomic age. 

Mr. Ashmore has been working eight- 
een twenty hours day during the 
crisis here. 

His front-page editorials have aroused 

They have singled him out for attacks. 
the wrath the White Citizens Council. 
Because the board the Fund 
for the Republic, has been labeled 
radical and New York Communist. 

The Gazette has been called “The Ar- 
kansas Daily Worker.” 

—N. Times, Sept. 
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Letter 


Plaque for “W. 


the Editor: 


May point out one error John Por- 
ter’s interesting piece Boston’s News- 
paper Row: 

The plaque the handrail leading 
from the lobby the mezzanine the 
Parker House bears the name, not 
General Chas. Taylor, but his sec- 
ond son, William Taylor. “William 
O.,” his quiet, modest way, was 
mean publisher himself. 

Here’s the story behind the plaque: 

For great many years Mr. Taylor ate 
his luncheon private dining room 
the Parker House. the stairs leading 
from the lobby the mezzanine there was 
the right hand side you 
up. But there was rail the other 
side—probably because the architects de- 
cided handrail was necessary only 
aid ascent. 

One day, descending, Mr. Taylor slipp- 
the marble stairs and came rolling 
down head over heels into the cocktail 
lounge the foot the stairs. Miracu- 
lously—for was his 70’s and heavy 
-set man—Mr. Taylor was not hurt. 
walked into the Parker House Owner 
Glenn Sherrard’s office and suggested 
that maybe another handrail would 
useful. talk suit, angry re- 
criminations. 

Next noon, Sherrard and his lieutenants 
met Mr. Taylor the door and escorted 
him half way the stairs. Overnight, 
handrail had been installed, small plaque 
mounted. There was unveiling. For 
the rest his life, “W. O.,” when took 
visiting business associates lunch, used 
set them the way School Street 
asking them whether they had yet rated 
any public plaques. Then he’d show them 
the tiny brass plate and chuckle: haven’t 
had wait memoralized; all had 
was fall down stairs.” 


VICTOR JONES, 
Managing Editor 
Boston Globe 
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Nieman Notes 


1941 


Bill Miller Herald-Tribune 

September the New York Her- 
ald Tribune announced appointment 
William Miller its chief editorial 
writer. Miller moved over from the edi- 
torial page Life, where his recent work 
had included notable series articles 
Hungary. Native North Carolina, Bill 
Miller was orphaned six. went 
work office boy for the Cleveland 
Press and had distinguished career there 
reporter, feature writer, columnist and 
war correspondent. went News- 
week write business 1945 and two 
years later continued that assignment 
Time. directed other departments 
Time and wrote “cover stories” there be- 
fore moving Life 1954. The vigor 
and force his character, the vitality and 
charm his personality are reflected 
his writing which has won him numerous 
awards and recognition one the most 
effective journalists his time. 


1942 


feel like Captain Anderson Fort 
Sumter” said Harry Ashmore live 
television interview with WGBH Bos- 
ton, the height the Little Rock crisis 
school integration. editor the in- 
fluential Arkansas Gazette, Harry Ash- 
more was beleaguered the diehard 
segregationist forces held the line 
for law and order and peaceful integration 
against Gov. Faubus’ intervention with 
force. Ashmore’s rapid-fire colorful ac- 
count the Arkansas crisis, over the tele- 
phone Boston, was the liveliest news 
program WGBH has put out. The same 
telephonic program brought account 
the Nashville situation from Wallace 
Westfield the Tennesseean and re- 
port both Weldon James and Supt. 
Omer Carmichael from Louisville. Louis 
Lyons interviewed them from Boston, 
Sept. 10. 


1954 


Robert Bergenheim was appointed 
city editor the Christian Science Moni- 
tor this summer. had been the Moni- 
tor’s city hall reporter and writer 
municipal affairs. 


1945 
(Bud) Guthrie visited Cambridge 
his way from the Breadloaf (Vt.) 
Writers Conference, back Hollywood, 
where finishing movie script 
his last novel, These Thousand Hills. 


1946 


Ben Yablonky, professor journalism 
New York University, year’s 
fellowship grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education, study television. 


1949 

Tillman Durdin was assigned the 
New York Times represent China 
whenever American 
should permitted report China. 
Durdin has been reporting from Hong- 
kong the interim. For him the China 
assignment will resumption his 
field work that was broken off when 
the Communists took over China 1948. 
The next year Durdin spent Nieman 
Fellowship Harvard studying the back- 
ground the Far East. has since 
covered the Indo-China war and other 
parts Southeast Asia. 

Peter Lisagor the Chicago Daily 
News’ Washington bureau, along with 
John Steele (1952) Time interviewed 
Adlai Stevenson national panel 
broadcast Stevenson’s return from 
Africa. 

1957 

Linda and Anthony Lewis announce 
the birth son, David Cartmell, Aug- 
ust 31. Tony Lewis has also produced 
significant series stories the com- 
plex legal aspects the civil rights and 
school integration issues, since his return 
the Washington bureau the New 
York Times. Lewis devoted all his 
Nieman Fellowship year work the 
Harvard Law School. 

1958 

The first Nieman baby 1957 was 
born just before Harvard opened: Mat- 
thew, son Dean and Mrs. Brelis, 
August 30th, Cambridge. Additional 
babies the current Nieman group were 
expected, before this issue could get out, 
John Pearce the Louisville 
rier-Journal and John Lindsay from the 
Washington Post. 


Nieman Reports 


Journal Journalism 


Now its tenth year, Nieman Reports welcomes con- 


tributions well subscriptions newspapermen. 


Four Times Year Year 


Published Cost Medium for Discussion the Newspaper and 


the Newspaperman’s Job the Society Nieman Fellows newspaper- 


men who have held fellowships Harvard. 


Subscription form 


the Society Nieman Fellows 
Holyoke House, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Enter subscription Nieman Reports year 


years 
years 


Please make check the Society Nieman Fellows 
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$5.50 
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